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A promise to teach you the value of standing up for what you believe in. 


A promise I'll remember it’s never too early in the day to eat ice cream. 


A promise to watch over you now and always. 


Nothing hinds us one to the other like a promise kept. For more than 140 years, we've been 
helping people keep their promises by ensuring we have the financial strength to keep ours. That's 
why families and businesses rely on us to insure their lives, their health and their financial future. 
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PRIME SEATS ARE STILL AVAILABLE FOR 
THE SPORTING EVENT OF THE. YEAR. 


INTRODUCING 
THE NEW FORD 
TAURUS SE 


It’s the Taurus with a decidedly 
sporty edge. Taurus SE’s cast 
aluminum wheels, new clear lens 
headlamps and available spoiler 
make a serious statement of style 

Inside, the SE has a long list of 
driver-friendly touches. Even air 
conditioning comes standard. And, 
of course, Taurus SE also gives you 
the added safety of standard dual air 
bags” and available anti-lock brakes 

But the SE’s news doesn’t end 


there. There's a refined powertrain 
that delivers an especially smooth 
performance from the computer- 
controlled V-6 engine. And when 
it comes to value, Taurus performs 
equally as well, as a better value 
than its leading competition” 
FORD'S ROADSIDE ASSISTANCE! 

Help is only a toll-free call away 
if you or your family should have a 
flat tire, get locked out or simply 
run out of gas 


The new Taurus SE. Sit back, 
relax and enjoy the sporting event 
of the season 


*Always wear your safety belt. **Based on MSRP 
comparison of base Taurus vs. the leading 
sellers in its class. 73 years/36,000 miles. See 
dealer for details 


HAVE YOU DRIVEN 
A FORD LATELY? 
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HEN TEENAGER ELAINE FEL- 

sher left her East Texas home 

(Jacksonville, pop. 7,000) for 

Manhattan in 1946, she had 
dreams of singing as a mezzo-soprano at 
the Metropolitan Opera. To support her- 
self while pursuing her aspirations, she 
found work as a “file analyst” trainee at 
TIME. Little did Felsher suspect that her 
trainee stint would blossom into “the 
most interesting job I could have ever 
hoped for.” 

The job, from which Felsher retired 
last week after a 27-year career here, 
was overseeing the archives of Time 
Inc., the repository of this magazine’s 
records as well as those of Lire, For- 
TUNE and our other sister publications. 
The archives, which Felsher has man- 
aged for the past 15 years, are, in her 
words, “an attempt to make a story, and 
that story is the development and histo- 
ry of the company.” 

Felsher collected the narrative 
thread so that others could weave the 
story (most notably the authors of Time 
Inc.’s three volumes of corporate histo- 
ry, published by Atheneum from 1968- 
86). At first she helped staff members 
cull their files to decide what should be 





THREADS OF HISTORY: Archivist Felsher 
amid her paper, tape and video records 


consigned to the wastebasket and what 
saved. Anything of historical interest 
went to the fledgling archives: Henry 
Luce’s 1922 plans for the launch of 
TIME; March of Time radio transcripts; 
files from waggish FORTUNE editor and 
publisher Eric Hodgins, author of the 
best seller Mr. Blandings Builds His 
Dream House (“He didn’t write a memo 
to his secretary that wasn’t hysterical,” 
says Felsher.) 

Though Time Inc. continued to grow 
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We update the top stories, including 


business, sports and entertainment, every 30 


minutes, 24 hours a day. So you can fit the 


news into your schedule, instead of vice versa. 








over the years, the flow of documents 
lessened—due to the advent of comput- 
ers. Shortly after her appointment as ar- 
chives manager, Felsher took action 
“We were losing a lot of history,” she 
says. She took a class in oral history at 
Columbia University, then began target- 
ing people whose recollections she want- 
ed to preserve on audiocassettes. Later, 
she conducted interviews with a video 
camera. “It takes a lot of nerve to inter- 
view a journalist,” she says. 

Felsher sat in her office last Friday, 
preparing to celebrate with an evening 
of song at the Carlyle Hotel. Someone 
else would be singing, but that didn’t 
matter. She gazed at a pair of landscapes 
on her wall—moody paintings of a squall 
blowing a shaft of rain across the desert 
by Peter Hurd, a Lire artist during World 
War II. The canvases “were just found in 
a closet, years and years ago,” Felsher 
says. What would have happened had no 
one been there to protect them? Happi- 
ly for us, Elaine was. 


Syuerk Yack Lng 
President 
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CONGRATULATIONS ON A CLEAR AND CON- 
cise article on Social Security [COVER 
Story, March 20]. It is obvious that if we 
do nothing to deal with the system’s 
finances, it will die. This crucial issue 
cries out for a leader with the courage to 
acknowledge the problem and deal with 
it before we run out of time. A pledge not 
to touch Social Security benefits is the 
most shortsighted and irresponsible of 
campaign promises. 
Jim Batman 
El Cajon, California 


A DISCUSSION OF THE FUTURE OF SOCIAL 
Security should not be cluttered with 
one-sided, inflammatory rhetoric. Al- 
though we all expect to live a full and 
healthy life, the sad fact is that 1 out of 
every 5 young people working today is 
going to die before reaching retirement 
age. And today’s young workers have a 
3-in-10 chance of becoming disabled 
before turning 65. Not one of the alter- 
natives proposed in your story suggested 
how to replace the $52 billion per year 
that Social Security currently pays to 
more than 7 million family members of 
deceased workers and the $35 billion per 
year it pays to 5.5 million disabled peo- 
ple and their families. 

Social Security’s trust funds are not 
“an empty cookie jar,” and Congress has 
not “raided it for hundreds of billions.” 
Are you suggesting we should have been 
stashing Social Security funds in cookie 
jars and burying them behind our Balti- 
more, Maryland, headquarters? Your 
report did little to clear up the misun- 
derstandings people have always had 
about the investment procedures of the 
trust funds, which by law must be invest- 
ed in U.S. Treasury bonds. Congress, in 
turn, uses the money it borrows from 
Social Security for other purposes. The 
Treasury bonds are good, and the trust 
funds earned an impressive $29 billion in 
interest in 1994. 

Shirley S. Chater, Commissioner 
Social Security Administration 
Baltimore, Maryland 








Retire the System? 
6¢Social Security is a pyramid scam. 
If anyone other than the Federal 


Government were running it, it 


would be called illegal. 99 


William E. Hensley Jr. 
Sugar Land, Texas 


0.K., KILL SOCIAL SECURITY, BUT KILL 

those unfunded, bloated government 
and military pensions first. 

Lawrence T. Barnett Jr. 

Glencoe, Illinois 


SOCIAL SECURITY IS A GOOD DEAL FOR ALL 
Americans. It keeps 12 million people 
out of poverty and allows beneficiaries to 
live with independence and dignity and 
to contribute to society. Workers’ payroll 
contributions not only provide retire- 
ment benefits but also guarantee a dis- 
ability benefit and life-insurance protec- 
tion. Privatizing Social Security is a bad 

deal for today’s workers. 
Horace B. Deets, Executive Director 
American Association of Retired Persons 
Washington 


AS A 24-YEAR-OLD WORKING MALE 
ALready overwhelmed trying to survive 
financially, why am I paying thousands of 
dollars a year to support Social Security 
recipients, many of whom don’t need it, 
when I know I cannot hope to receive 
the same benefits when I get older? It is 
unfair, and I resent it. What makes it 
worse is that the government raids our 
Social Security funds, turning them into 
bonds that it will later have to tax us to 
pay off. Kill Social Security? By all 
means. Let’s put it out of our misery. 
Andrew Marshall 
Hermosa Beach, California 


How Low Can It Go? 


IT IS PREMATURE TO STATE THAT THE 
dollar’s role as the world’s leading cur- 
rency has been diminished [BusINEss, 
March 20]. Which currency could 
replace the U.S. dollar at present? None 
can, but perhaps the European Union 
will introduce an alternative. 
Jan A. Unger 
Rotterdam 


THE DOLLAR IS A PAPER PROMISE THE 
world is fast losing confidence in for a 
variety of reasons, not the least of which 
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is that Americans are spending a hell of a 

lot more than they have or can ever 

repay. When the dollar meant some- 

thing, gold sold for $35 an ounce. Now it 
goes for damn near $400. 

George Haughey III 

Mays Landing, New Jersey 


A WHILE BACK I NOTED THAT PEOPLE LIKE 
Thomas Edison had passed from the 
American scene. I said that Edison was 
alive and well but living in Japan. Now 
we can see the results of his move: a dol- 
lar made of lead, and a yen made of gold. 
Geoffrey Gordon 

Edwardsville, Illinois 


Oliver Stone Responds 


YOUR ITEM “A SNEAK PEEK AT OLIVER 
Stone’s Nixon” [CHRONICLES, March 20] 
totally misrepresents the film we are try- 
ing to make. I can only imagine the out- 
rage TIMe’s editors would express if 
someone obtained a very early draft of a 
cover story you were working on, circu- 
lated it publicly and then picked it apart 
selectively. I don’t question your journal- 
istic right to do this to me, but I do ques- 
tion the fairness of taking an early draft 
of a script that won't even begin shooting 
for another month and putting your own 
very twisted spin on it. 
Oliver Stone 
Santa Monica, California 


Insurgents Way Out West 


HURRAH FOR THE “FREEMEN” AND MILI- 
tias of Montana that are contesting fed- 
eral rights over public lands [INSURGEN- 
cies, March 20]! The Constitution does 
not give the Federal Government the 
awesome power that it has assumed. It 
does guarantee rights to individuals, one 
of which is the right to property. The 
Montanans who are opposed to federal 
bureaucracy sound like true patriots to 
me. You display bias in portraying 
activists who believe in individual rights 
as ignorant, gun-toting people. They 
simply want the natural right to choose 
the course of their lives, to accept 
responsibility for themselves, and for the 
government to get out of the way! 
Anita Miceli 
Sewell, New Jersey 


RIDICULOUS! WHERE DO THESE WESTERN 
Yahoos get off calling themselves “free- 
men”? Don’t they know we're all bound 
to pay taxes and obligated to get permits 
and licenses to do everything but 
breathe? As for their filing “homespun 
legal papers,” how presumptuous for 
them to think they can enter the courts 
without the assistance of one of the Law 

















Enforcement Growth Industry mem- 
bers—“licensed” attorneys. They must 
be paranoid about this one-world-gov- 
ernment thing. They don’t need to form 
militias. Don’t they know the crime bill 
calls for bringing in Hong Kong police to 
protect us? Asserting their rights and 
protecting their freedom, indeed. What 
do they think this is—America? 
J. Drew Foster 
Ringoes, New Jersey 


Trouble in the Big Easy 


IN YOUR STORY ON CORRUPTION IN THE 
New Orleans police force [CRIME, 
March 20], you imply that the reason 
police officer Antoinette Frank killed 
three people was that she was over- 
worked and underpaid. But that cannot 
be the reason for triple murder. Here is 
another example of deviant behavior 
being “defined down” to manageable 
proportions, affording Frank “victim” 





















































know why he was wearing a Brady 1 
T shirt and a Gilligan’s captain hat. 
He wrote to explain his odd attire: 
“The hat is the one the Skipper 
wore all during the Gilligan TV 
series. When the show ended, its 
star, Alan Hale Jr., 
had it bronzed as a 
gift. My son Lloyd 
gave me the T shirt in 
1972. His amazing 
prediction, Brady 1, 
has now finally come 
to pass.” Here is a 
portrait of the artist dressed in non- 
goofy mufti. Schwartz made another 
point in his letter: “I've written or 
produced 700 to 800 television 
shows in which no one was raped, 
stabbed, killed or murdered. No one 
even smoked a cigarette. So why am 
1 ‘The Inventor of Bad TV,’ as you 
headlined your story? Who's out of 
step, you or the rest of the world?” 































Sensible solutions #7 


















Tax policies that work 








Last week, we described the economic disincentives that the Alternative 
Minimum Tax (AMT) has created. Namely, it dampens job creation and eco- 
nomic growth because AMT penalizes capital investment. The reason: AMT's 
capital recovery rules—or depreciation schedule—are worse than those 
allowed under the regular tax schedule. 

The AMT is a parallel tax system enacted in 1986 to eliminate excessive 
use of tax credits and deductions. Instead, it has become a disincentive for 
many companies to invest in the U.S. 

The AMT depreciation system is the worst among industrialized nations, 
placing America's capital intensive companies at a disadvantage in the global 
marketplace. According to the National Association of Manufacturers, the cost 
of capital for a company subject to AMT is 10 percent higher than it would be 
under the regular corporate tax. Moreover, it violates a cardinal principle of equi- 
table tax policy—namely that taxpayers investing in similar assets should be 
taxed in the same manner. 

Lots of companies are caught in the AMT web. Mainstream American 
industries—like airlines, autos, chemicals, energy and steel—where sustained 
levels of capital investments are required and profit margins are narrow, frequently 
move in and out of the AMT system. But even start-up and growing firms with 
high capital-investment needs can find themselves tapped for a big AMT tab. 

What can Congress do to fix the problem? A number of things. Ideally, 
the corporate AMT should be repealed. Nonetheless, the realities of moving 
toward a balanced budget probably preclude outright repeal. 

As a start, though, Congress could allow AMT taxpayers the same 
depreciation rules and the same business credits that regular taxpayers enjoy. 
And taxpayers should be allowed to use their AMT credits to reduce their future 
AMT liability. 

Under current rules, regular taxpayers use one set of depreciation rules. 
AMT payers use another—one in which assets are written down more slowly 
and over a longer life. The net difference can be substantial. Take the case of an 
investment in a steel mill, for example. Under regular rules, about half the initial 
investment can be recovered in three years. As an AMT payer, however, it would 
take eight years to recoup the same amount. We're not proposing anything rad- 
ical. We're simply suggesting companies investing in similar assets should be 
treated the same for tax purposes. 

In addition, business credits given to regular taxpayers for research and 
development investments, targeted jobs programs, etc., aren't available to AMT 
taxpayers. This inequity should be corrected by allowing general business cred- 
its to offset AMT liability. 

The AMT tax is treated as a credit or prepayment of future regular income 
taxes. For many companies that remain trapped in the AMT system, however, it 
has become a permanent tax—something Congress never intended. Since many 
AMT taxpayers find themselves unable to generate sufficient taxable income to use 
their accumulated credits within a reasonable time frame, a mechanism should 
be established to allow partial use of these credits against current AMT liability. 

Revising the AMT would give American companies a better chance to 
grow and compete globally. It would restore the encouragement to invest in U.S. 
capital facilities, and it would create jobs. And it certainly makes the tax bite fairer. 
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status, rationalizing her heinous crime 
and making it more acceptable. She 
made a conscious choice to commit mur- 
der. She is responsible for that choice, 
and not the police, however corrupt. 
Stephen A. Krohn 
Tulsa, Oklahoma 


Unrest Around the Globe 


YOUR ARTICLES ABOUT TURMOIL IN 
ALgeria and Pakistan most appropriately 
belonged in the same issue [ALGERIA, PAK- 
ISTAN, March 20]. Both stories reveal the 
hypocrisy and ambivalence of the West. 
Many Westemers are indifferent to the 
brutalities of the Algerian government 
because they justifiably fear that a 
takeover by the Islamists will mean savage 
beheadings, amputations and unfair treat- 
ment of women and minorities. The irony 
is that similar laws were instituted by Gen- 
eral Zia ul-Haq in Pakistan, whose gov- 
ernment had the full blessings of the West. 
The only way to defuse the situation in 
Algeria is to hold a free general election 
and require the Islamic Salvation Front to 
renounce extremism. 
Mahboobul Alem 
San Jose, California 


WOULD THE WEST ALLOW THIS CARNAGE 
to go on if Algeria were not a Muslim 
country? Algerians wonder why there 
was not a word of protest at the rape of 
democratic process in that country. In 
fact the West seems scared by the rise of 
Islamic nationalism, and could not 
accept the victory of the Islamic Salva- 
tion Front in the Algerian elections. If 
the international community wants cor- 
dial relations with the inhabitants of the 
region stretching from the Atlantic to the 
Indian oceans, then it has to respect the 
aspirations of the Muslim masses. 
Sana A, Choudhary 
Upper Darby, Pennsylvania 


Unending Balkan War 


WHAT CROATIA’S PRESIDENT FRANJO TUDJ- 
man is trying to do is to free the Krajina 
region totally from the Serbian army of 
occupation [CroaTIA, March 20]. Let’s 
not forget the U.S.’s own history, when 
colonists were compelled to deal with 
the British in exactly the same manner. 
To tag Tudjman a warlord is to imply that 
the “Father of Our Country,” George 
Washington, was not a Founding Father 
but just another vain warlord. 
Stephen Brailo 
Fallbrook, California 


YOUR STORY QUOTES THE CROAT OBJEC- 
tion that the presence of U.N. peacekeep- 
ers in Croatia “legitimizes a Serbian occu- 


pation of Krajina, stealing away 27% of 
Croatian soil.” In fact, those Serbs live 
there and have done so for more years than 
“Croatia” has existed. Indeed, they do 
“occupy” that soil, just as you or I occupy 
our apartments or homes. These Serbs 
own the land where their homes and farms 
are located, so one cannot honestly speak of 
their “stealing” it. Until the Croatian gov- 
ernment unilaterally left Yugoslavia, the 
“soil” in question was Yugoslav soil. 
Larry B. Coffey 
Charlotte, North Carolina 


Hangin’ Out at a Sitcom 


I GIVE A THUMBS-DOWN TO RICHARD 
Zoglin for his article “Friends and 
Layabouts” [TELEVISION, March 20] about 
the new sitcoms that feature people just 
hanging out. His criticism of Friends is 
unwarranted. | am twentysomething and 
have to deal with the pressures of juggling 
college, a job and a social life. It is refresh- 
ing to watch a show with quality talent that 
allows its actors to keep a sense of humor 
while dealing with the unpredictable trou- 
bles that arise in their lives. If | want to see 
the harsh reality about job and relation- 
ship problems, | will just go and visit one 
of my twentysomething friends. 
Deborah Sandorfy 
New York City 


IN FRIENDS, ALL THE CHARACTERS HAVE 
jobs. It’s just that their whole lives don’t 
revolve around them. The reality is that a 
lot of twenty- and thirty- and forty- 
somethings spend most of their waking 
hours worried about how to get ahead at 
work or even just how to hang onto their 
jobs. We'd all be better off if more of us 
could just lie back and shoot the breeze 
with some Friends. Lighten up! 
Milt Thomas 
Fredericton, New Brunswick 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR should be addressed to: 
TIME Magazine Letters 
Time & Life Building « Rockerfeller Center 
New York, NY 10020 
Fax number: (212) 522-0601 
Letters may also be sent via the America Online 
computer network, 
Letters should include the writers full name, 
address and home telephone, 
and may be edited for purposes of clarity or space. 
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Bismarck, AR Little Rock, AR North Litthe Rock, AR Carpinteria, CA Chula Vista, CA 


HOTe le 


Roseann Rayes Krane Roberta Koss Joe Wise Diane S. Strachan K. David Pinkerton 
Monte Vista I1.S. Redwood HS. Crossroads School West Hills HLS. Smoky Hill HLS, 
Danville, CA Larkspur, CA Santa Monica, CA Santee, CA Aurora, CO 


POLS. 


Don Gabriel Robert D. Stair Pat Mara Doug Lundberg Douglas A. Tysoa 
Brush HS, Evergreen ILS. South H.S. Air Academy ILS, Banncker Academic HLS. 
Brush, 00 Evergreen, 00 Pueblo, CO US. Mir Force Academy, CO Washington, DC 


, < +o - 

Christopher Beasley Stephanie T. Yang William M. Carson Shannon K. May Ruth Plymale 
Athens H.S. Virgil 1. Grissom ILS. Colony ILS. Mountain View ILS. Greenwood ILS. 
Athens, Al Huntsville, AL Palmer, AK Mesa, AZ Greenwood, AR 
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Stephen C. Chien David Ross Adam B. Kropp Benjamin Shuldincr David Lowshy 
Mission San Jose HLS. Troy ILS. Redwood HS. Alexander Hamilton HLS. \. Hollywood HLS. HGM 
Fremont, CA Fullerton, CA Larkspur, CA Los Angeles, CA North Hollywood, CA 


este 
Yee! fl fa 


Jessica Lehman Alvin Chea Karen Beth Heaker Bryn Forbes Terence Lin 
Fl Camino Fundamental 1.5. Leland ILS. Abraham Lincoln HS. Sam Luis Obispo HS. Mount Whitney IS. 
Sacramento, (A San Jose, CA San Jose, CA San Luis Obispo, CA Visalia, CA 


rs Ve) 


James Buxbaum Michael S. Chang Andrew F. Knight Bridget J. Frey Cara L. O'Brien 
La Serna HS. Lake Brantley HLS. Brandon HS. J.P. Taravella HLS. Nova HLS, 
Whittier, CA Altamonte Springs, FL Brandon, FL Coral Springs, FL Davie, FL 
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THEY ARE THE 
1995 RECIPIENTS 
OF THE TANDY PRIZE, 
H(O)/ \n\ (emote 1001010) 
FOR ACHIEVEMENTS 
IN MATHEMATICS, 
SCIENCE AND 
COMPUTER SCIENCE. 











Teacher ty Prize Recipients 1994- 1995 


SAGE 


Joan E. Reinthaler Sharon E Tarkingiun —_ Jane Bray Nelson Glenda Marshman —_ Eunice H. Arnold fees T. Mote Shepherd Tina R. Cross 
The Sidwell Friends School © Poinciana H.5. University HS. Booker T. Washingion HS. Benjamin E. 7 HS. Academy tere nbs School Columbus H1.S. 
Washington, DC Kissimmee, FL Orlando, PL Pensacola, FL Atlanta, GA sp bong GA Atlanta, GA Columbus, GA 

; Da Sons as Se: - _— 
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Shirley $. Moorehead Kathleen M. Kaye James A. Maltas John Kounas Jeff Hepburn Jan Cyr Ruth Casey Susan R.Ward Nonna D. Freedom 
Wea Side ILS. Pike HLS. Northern University HS. Westwood H.S Dowling HS, Blue Valley North HS. Franklin County H.S. Jeffersontown HS. Sam Houston HS. 
Indianapolis, IN Cedar Falls, 1A Sloan, 1A West Des Moines, 1A Overland Park, KS Frankfort, KY ce 





Gary, IN 
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Larry Weathers Howard T. Dimmick john Wm. Goudie —_ Annis Hapkiewicz Marcy Copeland — Claudia Rome Carter Martha V. Whitwell Kathleen Dombrink Rita 
The Bromfield School Stoneham H.S. _Kalamumeo Math/Scienoe Ceater = Okemos HS. Granive Falls-Clarkficld HLS. MS School for Math & Science = Oxford HS. McCluer North H.S. Hickman Mills HLS. 
Harvard, MA Stoneham, MA Emam MI Okemos, MI Granite Palls, MN Columbus, MS Oxford, MS Horissant, MO Kansas City, MO 
























joanne Langabee Bobbie Poole Art Johnson Harold Lefcourt Barbara A. Gadegbekn Paula Messina Anthony J. Bertino Roger Quackenbush Jane Schoch 
exon: -La Vista HS. Green Valley HLS. Nashua HLS. Morris Knolls #5 Oak Knoll School Lafayette H.S. Academy Bethlehem Central HS, Kings Park HLS. 
Papillion, NE Henderson, NV Nashua, NH Rockaway, N} Summit, NJ Brooklyn, NY NY Delmar, NY Kings Park, NY 


















Jamil Asad Ghani Rishi Gupta Dead Hernandez Brian Darnell Shinall oem ak 
Miami Sunset ELS. Fly HLS, Jesuit HS. Effingham County HS. 
Miami, FL Pompano Beach, FI. Tampa, FL Springfield, GA 











Laurel Sharley Abbot. = Michael A. Novello Abe Shaikh John M. Herrin: Brian Chin Aaron D. Weinberg Tiffany E. Cochran 
West Lafayette HS. SKSM College Prep Schoo! Blue Valley North H.S. Wichita HS. Ni eevee Cedar Creek School peng Walt Whitman ILS. 


West Lafayette, IN Bevendort, IA Overland pe KS _aNiehhs, KS ——_ 1A Bethesda, MD 
} a) | 
Jason 8. Goldman —_— Colleen E. Braun Belinda A. Murry Oliver Lin 


Parkway North H.S. Visitation Academy Gceer valey 85 Chur bene HS. oven BY pag ~ sre 
St. Louis, MO St. Louis, MO Henderson, NV Las Vegas, NV Parlin, NJ 


‘ee 


Hazan Jeffrey Ira Ellis Gaetan Moise Joshua Bittker Scott Sukenick Jeremy Schnittman Elizabeth A. Scheps 
Corning. Paisted Post Ext 11S. Htal Hollow ills HS. West Valley Stream North H.S, Holy Triaity Diocesan HS John Jay HS. 5. Gackonoon ms. Horde Joseph C. Wilson Magnet HS Ward Melville H.S. 
Corning. NY Dix Hills, NY “Franklin Square, NY —_ Hicksville, NY Katonah, NY incolndale, New City, NY Rochester, NY Setauket, NY 
































Nancy Norem Powell 
Bloomington H.S. 
Bloomington, IL 


Bennett Brown 
DuSable HS 
Chicago, IL 


Richard N. Lord, Jr. 
Presque Isle HS, 
Presque Isle, ME 


Walter Hayes 
Westbrook HS. 
Westbrook, ME 


Andrew Shaw 
Westminster Christian Academy 
St, Louis, MO 


Ron Perrin 
Big Sky HS. 
Missoula, MT 


Thomas Beard. Trocco 
The Calhoun School 
New York, NY 


Irene Jovell 
Niskayuna FHS 
Niskayuna, NY 


Karen Anne Zink 
Schaumburg H.S. 
Schaumburg, IL 


Matthew Caywood 
New Trier ELS. 
Winnetka, IL 


Michael A. Rosenblum Michael P. Phillips 
Ashland HS. Chelmsford H.S. 
Ashland, MA Chelmsford, MA 


Dale Chen 
La Cueva HS. 
Albuquerque, NM 


Daniel L. Wilcox 
Rio Grande #15. 
Albuquerque, NM 


Isaac Crane Kaplan 
Southold 4.5. 
Southold, NY 


Mandip Dhamoon 
Westhill H.S 
Syracuse, NY 


Daniel Karl Hinrichs 
Boylan Catholic HS, 
Rockford, IL 


Roy E. Coleman 
Morgan Park H.S. 
Chicago, IL 


Albert Powers 
Concord-Carlisle HLS. 
Concord, MA 


Angelo S. DiDomenico 
Framingham H.S, 
Framingham, MA 


wed 
Judith Williams 
Central City H.S. 
Central City, NE 


Kell R. Hamilton 
Granite HS. 
Philipsburg, MT 


Z ©. 


Scone ne 
Oceanside, NY 


Yorktown aT S. 
Yorktown Heights, NY 


Kirk G, Hanson 
Center Grove H.S. 
Greenwood, IN 


©, 


Jonathan P Chines —_ LaRuth C. McAfee 
North Andover H.S. Ann Arbor Huron HLS. 
North Andover, MA Ann Arbor, MI 


£9 


William K. Moss, IT] Jason M, Simmons 
Brentwood H.S. Commack HLS, 
Brentwood, NY Commack, NY 


i og iwi 
ten iana Academy 
Muncie, IN 


Patricia Alexander 
Providence HS. 
Charlotte, NC 


Michael Stuart Fox 
Providence Day School 
Charlotte, NC 


So much attention is focused on accomplishments on the 
playing field; however, if we want America to be a winner, 
we must pay more attention to our country’s “Champions of 
the Classroom.” 


That is why Tandy Corporation, a leading retailer of 
consumer electronics and personal computers, created the 
Tandy Technology Scholars program. 


Each year, we honor outstanding achievement in 
mathematics, science and computer science with the Tandy 
Prize, which includes the following awards: 


$2500 stipends to 100 high school teachers 

$1000 scholarships to 100 high school students 
Certificates of Recognition to all nominees for these 
awards and to all seniors from participating schools who 
are in the Top 2% of their class 


Today, after just six years, 72% of all U.S. high schools 
are enrolled in the program. The teachers and students 
that we recognize are truly among the brightest, most 
industrious minds in America today. 


ji heeh 


John V. Roach 
Chairman and CEO, 
Tandy Corporation 
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TANDY 
TECHNOLOGY 
SCHOLARS 


A Commitment to Educational Excellence 





P.O. Box 32897, Fort Worth, TX 76129 MB (817) 924-4087 


Endorsed by the National Association of Secondary School Principals 
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R. Noble Dillard 
Myers Park HS 
Charlotte, NMC 


Rebecca E. Stricklin 
Oak Hills HLS 
Cincinnati, OH 


Dean Medley 
Eastern Guilford HS 
Gibsonville, NC 


Nancy L. Dickerson 
Tennessee HS 
Bristol, TN 


Kathleen Conn 
Conestoga HLS. 
Berwyn, PA 


Jolin Hnatow, Ir 
Emmaus H.5 
Emmaus, PA 


Pam Seipp 
Fort Davis ILS 
Fort Davis, TX 


Frank Vanzant Dianna C. Resnick 
Tullahoma H.S Bellaire HLS 
Tullahoma, TN Bellaire, TX 


/ 


- 
Ve 


‘ zZ 
Barbara Runyon Kolb Richard M. Furlough 


James River H.S 
Buchanan, VA 


Lynn Fisher 
Woodstock Union H.S. 


Woodstock, VT Suffolk, VA 


lames G. Warriner Arielle Sarah Parker Ann Marie O'Meara 
John T. Hoggard HLS. Walnut Hills 1S Saint Joseph Academy 
Wilmington, NC Cincinnati, OH Cleveland, OH 


nbs Lea : WwW 


Edmund W. Golaski Jared Kesselheim Paul Janowski 
The Ppiscopal Academy William Pena Charter School Pocono Mountain HS. 
Merion, PA Philadelphia, PA Swiftwater, PA 


QLo 


Melissa Chud Mark Simon Deborah Chuan Yeh 
R. L, Paschal HS Cy-Fair HLS, Plano ILS. 
Fort Worth, TX Houston, TX Plano, TX 


Ae 


Valentin I. Spitkovsky Ming-Hokng Maa — Kalil Tamas Swain Oldham 
Lafayette HS Tabb ELS. Nathan Hale HLS 
Williamsburg, VA Yorktown, VA Seattle, WA 


Pan! Laurance Dunbar HS 


Nansemoad -Suffolk Academy 
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“ 
ax id cs 


Robert H. Shur Nancy L. Borchers 
Hawken Schoo) Taylor 1.8 
Gates Mills, OH North Bend, OH 


— 


L<—7- 


Paul W. Wilson 
Owasso ILS. 
Owasso, OK 


Paul Rabe 
Sam Barlow 1S. 
Gresham, OR 


7 
= 
John J. Brady, [11 
Hume -Fogg ELS. 
Nashville, TN 


Fred Holtzclaw 
Oak Ridge HLS. 
Oak Ridge, TN 


Bonnie L. Peterson Cathy Jahre 
Hendersonville H.S. Martin Westview H.S 
Hendersonville, TN Martin, TN 


‘fi 5 = 
Marcia H. Zrubek 
Clear Lake H.S 
Houston, TX 


Bill Franklin 
Memorial H.S. 
Houston, TX 


Gary B. Hicks David Ray Barton 
Olympus HS. 


Fort Worth, TX Salt Lake City, UT 


Mark Klawiter 
Ladysmith HLS. 
Ladysmith, WI 


Frank A. Zuerner 
James Madison Memorzal HS 
Madison, WI 


Loren Lund 
Dwight D, Eisenhower H.S 
Yakima, WA 


Kathy Paris 
Bethel 1.5. 
Spanaway, WA 


Amy Caudy 
Big Walnut H1.S 
Sunbury, OH 


Shana McCormack 
Shaker Heights HS 
Shaker Heights, OH 


As 


Kristi Kaple Hultstrand = = Jolin Cearley 
Ben Lippen School Hendersonville H.S 
Columbia, SC Hendersonville, TN 


Katie Yuergens Kenneth D. Jackson 
Notre Dame Academy Chouteau-Mazie ELS. 
Toledo, OH Chouteau, OK 


va 


i 
Cheng Cheng Dave Murgatroyd 
Bellaire ELS. Trinity HS 


Bellaire, TX Euless, TX 


2 
eo 


Brandon Wood — Peter Janos Ferenc Luka 
Wink ELS. Fremont HS. Orem HLS. Cape Henry Collegiate School 
Wink, TX Plain City, UT Orem, UT Virginia Beach, VA 


aa ——+ ; 


Jeffrey Wants Nathan Ewart Welch 


~~ > 


' _* 
Anuj Gaggar Jennifer R. Paulhus 


Parkersburg South H.S. The Linsly School 
Parkersburg, WV Wheeling, WV 


Shala Rahbar 
Wheeling Park HS 
Wheeling, WV 


Alyssa Glass 
Nicolet HLS. 
Glendale, WI 


TECE 
SCHOLARS 
ATIONAL 


COUNCIL 


Bill G. Aldridge 
Nat'l ence Te: 


Association 


Lori Arviso Alvord 
Gallup Indian Medical Center 


Steven F. Arvize 
California State University, 
Monterey Bay 


Edward G. Boehm, Jr. 
Marshall University 


Lloyd L. Bond 
University of North Carolina, 
Greensboro 


Ernest L. Boyer 
The negie Foundation for 
the Advancement of Teaching 


Roscoe C, Brown, Jr. 
City University of New York 


Timothy J. Dyer 
National Association of 
Secondary School Principals 


James D. Gates 


National Council of 
leachers of Mathematics 


Walter L, Gillespie 
American Association for 
the Advancement of Science 


Arturo Madrid 
Trinity University 


Floretta McKenzie 
The McKenzie Group 


Herb A. Sang 
Edu I Consultant 


William J. Saunders 
Science Service, Inc. 


Donald M. Stewart 
College Board 


Scott D. Thomson 
National Policy Board for 
Education Administration 


Sylvia Ware 
American Chemical Society 


Radio Shaek 


audio Shack, a division 
of Tandy Corporation, 
sponsors the T: 
Technology Scholars 
trophy presentations at 

















MARCH 26 - APRIL 1 


NATION 


Terms Unlimited 

Voting on four different ver- 
sions of a constitutional amend- 
ment to impose term limits 
on members of Congress, the 
House of Representatives 
failed to passa single one. The 
spectacular defeat marked the 
House's first rejection of a key 
G.O.P. bill, with the usually 
disciplined Republican rank 
and file splitting, largely along 
generational lines. The proposal 
received little Democratic 
support. 


Senate Rebuffs House 

By an unambiguous vote of 
100 to 0, the Senate turned 
down a radical House mea- 
sure that would have barred 
most new federal regulations 
for the rest of the year. In- 
stead, the Senate adopted a 
milder proposal that would 
allow Congress to review 
major rules and block those 
it dislikes. How the two 
chambers will resolve their 
very considerable differ 
ences remains unclear. 


New Trouble for the CIA 

The c's troubles deepened 
after disclosures that the spy 
agency may have had on its 
payroll a Guatemalan mili- 
tary officer who, critics al- 
lege, was responsible for two 
controversial murders in the 
early 1990s: one of a U.S. citi- 
zen, the other of a guerrilla 
married to a U.S. citizen. 
President Clinton ordered a 
broad investigation into the 
matter. In an even more 
troubling development, the 
FBI began a criminal investi- 
gation into the possibility of 
an ongoing cover-up 


Not in Kansas Anymore 

The Senate unanimously 
confirmed former Kansas 
Congressman Dan Glickman 
as Agriculture Secretary. He 
replaces Mike Espy, who left 
under the cloud of an inde- 
pendent-counsel investiga- 











SILVER LINING OF THE WEEK: Speaker Newt Gingrich’s failure to win passage of 
the term-limits amendment could enable him to still be in office in 


MEET THE BUDGET CUTTERS 


This Week: The $15 Million Footbridge 

At a press conference SENATOR FRANK LAUTENBERG (D., N.J.) 
railed about “pork” last month and introduced a bill to elim- 
inate the Department of Agriculture. Meanwhile, he’s been 
fighting to save a $15 million project to build a pedestrian 
bridge between New Jersey and Ellis Island—a bridge that the 
National Park Service says it doesn’t want and that has been 
called unnecessary by public-interest groups. Lautenberg’s 
defense: the bridge would aid “families who cannot afford the 
price of a ferry” 


JOHN DURICKA—AP 
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WHAT'S BEST IS ALWAYS SEEN AS BENCHMARK 





GAP KHAKIS 


worn by Steve Case 
« CEO of 


erica Online 
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NICLES 


WINNERS @ LOSERS 


Our Gang 


Guatemalan Colonel Julio Roberto Alpirez 
has a colorful résumé: c1A asset; accused killer 
of an American innkeeper; accused killer of a 
guerrilla leader who was inconveniently mar- 
ried to an American lawyer—and 1989 grad- 


uate of the School of the Americas, the U.S. Army facility at 
Fort Benning, Georgia, that has been training Latin Ameri- 
can military men since 1946. Other notable alumni: 


Manuel Noriega and Omar 
Torrijos, former Pana- 
manian strongmen 


Roberto d’Aubuisson, 
leader of the Salvadoran 
death squads 


*Roberto Viola and Leopol- 
do Galtieri, leaders of the 
Argentine “dirty war” 


®Michel Francois, former 
Haitian police chief and 
member of deposed junta 


* * 


(EES Monday, March 27 
Congressman Sonny Bono (R., 
Calif.) watches the Oscar telecast, 
is annoyed by its 34-hour length 


DEES Wednesday, March 29 
Suffering from an ongoing bone-spur 
problem in his neck, Bono visits the 
Capitol physician's office for partly 
taxpayer- supported physical thera- 
py. Later, on the House floor, he rep- 
rimands those who would vote 
against term limits: “I! think the big 
issue here is that you are gaming; 
you are running a game, and that is 





20 


*19 of the 27 Salvadoran 
officers cited for the mur- 
ders of six Jesuit priests 

©10 of the 12 Salvadoran 
officers involved in the El 
Mozote Massacre 

105 of the 247 Colombian 
officers cited for human- 
rights violations in 1992 by 
the Inter-American Com- 
mission on Human Rights 

*Former dictators of Bo- 
livia, Ecuador and Peru 


SIPA FOR TIME 
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exactly what the public hates. You 
are just shoving it right back in their 
face.” Having more or less made his 
point, Bono votes in favor of limits 


Thursday, March 30 
The Congressman attends lunch 


TIME, A 








KING MANDELA z 
Anointed by newly Nelson Mandela's ex- 8 
released Mike Tyson wife is now his ex 2 
as promoter of record Cabinet Minister . 
HENRY DAVID 

HYDE LETTERMAN 

Republican helps bollix Oscar audience un- 

Gingrich-blessed term- amused by transplant- 

limits amendment ed talk-show shtick 

M&M/MARS CHRYSLER CORP. 

Candy company hits Minivan door latches 

p.r. jackpot with ultra- allegedly have habit 

hyped “election” of of opening in crashes, 

blue M&M inspiring recall 


Last week a judge overthrew 
the military's “don't ask, don’t 
tell” policy. Since it went into 
effect in 1993, the number of 
dismissals of gay service 
members has gone down, but 

am so has the military population. 
The actual ratio of dismissals 
has decreased only slightly. 
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SONNY BONO: THEFIRST100 DAYS * * * * 


with the California Republican dele- 
gation and Jack Valenti, president of 
the Motion Picture Association of 
America. Pressing entertainment- 
industy issues are discussed. 


F riday, March 31 

Still suffering from chronic neck 
pain, Bono has an outpatient proce- 
dure done at a local hospital 


Sunday, April 2 

Bono is scheduled to make his first 
appearance on Meet the Press. 
Washington insiderism beckons, 
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tion into charges that he had 
received favors from compa- 
nies under his purview. 


Long-shot Contenders 

The Republican presidential- 
nomination contest received 
two new entrants from oppo- 
site ends of the political spec- 
trum. Pennsylvania Senator 
Arlen Specter announced 
his candidacy, trumpeting 
his support for abortion 
rights and denouncing the 
politics of “intolerance and 
exclusion.” And radio talk- 
show host Alan Keyes, de- 
crying the “phony doctrine 
of separation of church and 
state,” announced his inten- 
tion to run on an uncom- 
promising antiabortion 
platform. 


The Chauffeur Speaks 

The limousine driver who 
ferried O.J. Simpson to the 
airport on the night of the 
murders testified that he 
does not recall having seen 
Simpson's white Bronco 
parked outside his estate at 
the time the prosecution says 


| the knifings were committed 


two miles away. The driver 
also testified that he saw 


| Simpson with one of his bags 


perched atop an airport trash 
can, which is where the pros- 
ecution apparently hopes the 
jury will infer that Simpson 
could have disposed of the 
murder weapon and other 
evidence. 


The Castro Commission 
President Kennedy’s assassi- 
nation, it turns out, was in- 
vestigated not only by the 
Warren Commission but also 
by Cuban leader Fidel Cas- 
tro. According to newly re- 
leased FBI documents, Castro 
staged his own tests shortly 
after the murder to deter- 
mine if one person could 

have fired three shots in 
rapid succession to kill 
Kennedy. His conclusion: 
multiple gunmen. 


WORLD 
The Haitian Hand-Over 
President Clinton traveled 
with U.N. Secretary-General 
Boutros Boutros-Ghali to the 
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We have nothing against Microsoft® Office. And 

if you're an individual who works alone, then 

you probably have nothing against it either. 
However (and it’s a big however), if you think 

the most productive way of 

working is by communicating, 

collaborating and sharing 

information with other people, 

you need the only business 

solution created to make teams more productive. 
INTRODUCING Lotus® NotesSurre!™ The 

powerful new combination of SmartSuite®, our 

five leading business software applications for the 

desktop, integrated with Lotus Notes”, the group- 

ware standard that helps everyone communicate 

across the enterprise and around the world. They're 

optimized for the computing needs of teams, 

whether it be a team of two, of 1282, or even more. 
Witu Tue TEAM CompuTING BENEFITS OF 

NoresSuitre You Witt Fury Reawize THe 

PoTENTIAL OF Your Pop e. Everyone, at every 

level, will be a contributor, a collaborator, a true 


colleague. Imagine, for example, being able to 


*In Canada call 1-800-GO-LOTUS. Allow 4-6 weeks for delivery of your free video 


expedite the budget process by having all parties 
work on the same spreadsheet simultaneously, 
Or being able to create a database filled with new 


product information, sales presentations and 


customer profiles that can be accessed remotely 
and updated continuously by members of a sales 
team no matter where they happen to be. People 
and groups of people will feel empowered. Because, 
for the very first time, they will be empowered. 
To find out more about how Lotus 
NotesSuite is helping successful companies 
become more competitive, get our free video, 
“Team Computing: The Art and Science of 
Collaboration? by calling 1-800-TRADE-UP, 


EXTENSION A7O9Q* Your 


Working Together® 


company can be using 
the new Lotus NotesSuite for as little as $299** 


Do it today, the team is counting on you. 


"*$299 per user license for Lotus NotesSuite Desktop. Minimum 


purchase of fifty licenses required. Internet address: http://www.lotus.com. ©1995 Lotus Development Corporation, 55 Cambridge Parkway, Cambridge, MA 


2142. All rights reserved. Lotus, Working Together, Lotus Notes, SmartSuite, 1-2-3, Ami Pro, Approach and Freelance Graphics are registered trademarks 


and NotesSuite and Organizer are trademarks of Lotus Development Corporation. Microsoft is a registered trademark of Microsoft Corporation. 
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Haitian capital of Port-au- 
Prince to oversee the transfer 
of authority for the country’s 
security from American 
troops to a U.N. peacekeep- 
ing force. But what should 
have been a foreign-policy 
triumph for the Administra- 
tion was marred by the assas- 
sination three days earlier of 
a leading opponent of Presi- 
dent Jean-Bertrand 
Aristide’s—and suspicions 
that a Cabinet-level Haitian 


minister was linked to the hit. 


Cult Investigations Continue 
As Japanese police pressed 
their investigation of the 
March 20 nerve-gas attack on 
the Tokyo subway, an assassi- 
nation attempt was made on 
the head of the National Po- 
lice Agency. The focus of the 
probe, as well as the target of 
rising public suspicion, re- 
mained the Aum Shinrikyo 
cult. A raid on the group's 
holiest shrine revealed a hid- 
den factory equipped with 
sophisticated chemical-pro- 
duction devices. Cult leader 
Shoko Asahara remained in 
hiding, while followers 
protested their innocence. 


Jailed Americans Can Appeal 
The Iraqi Foreign Minister 
said David Daliberti and 
William Barloon, the two 
Americans sentenced to 
eight years in prison for ille- 
gally crossing into Iraq, “can, 
and maybe will, appeal their 
case to a higher court.” The 
two civilian aircraft mechan- 
ics were reported to be in 
good health by a Polish 
diplomat and a reporter who 
were allowed to visit them. 


Ethnic Massacres in Burundi 
Several hundred Hutu were 
killed by marauding Tutsi in a 
racially mixed neighborhood 
in the Burundian capital, Bu- 
jumbura, raising the specter 
of widespread ethnic vio- 
lence. Last year in neighbor- 
ing Rwanda, genocidal mas- 


sacres killed 500,000, mostly 


Tutsi. In Burundi, tens of 
thousands of Rwandan Hutu 
refugees decided not to wait 
for help and began walking 
to Tanzania—a two-day trek. 








HEAD OUT, RIDE HARD, KICK BACK AND GEAR UP. 
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SURGEON GENERAL'S WARNING: Quitting Smoking 
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Tough outer shell that's water-resistant, windproof and stormprool. 
Natural down lining, Flapped zipper. Drawstring waist. 
e One inside zippered pocket, two oversized outside pockets. 
1d , High collar with detachable hood. Sizes S, M, L, XL and XXL. 1,775 Miles. 
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MARLBORO WAISTPACK 
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Durable 840-denier nylon pack. Large main 


compartment along with 4 exterior pockets for plenty 
of storage. Insulated beverage holder, Padded back 


straps and top-grain leather handle, 600 Miles. 
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Emergency sire Carry strap.10-1/8"H x 7-3/4" 1. 895 Miles. 
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SURGEON GENERAL'S WARNING: Quitting Smoking 
Now Greatly Reduces Serious Risks to Your Health. 
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9 Handcrafted top-quality supple cowhide all-leather boot. 
Authentic stitching, Cowboy heel. Unique comfort 
innersole for incredible shock and moisture absorption. 
Superior construction for strength and durability. 13" shaft. 
Made exclusively for Marlboro by Dan Post, 2.275 Miles. 


MARLBORO BOOTS 
BY DAN POST ==" 
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Fer best ft, order your normal shoe size. For men's boots: If your 
‘shoe witith is 8. C or 0, order a Medium (M) width. if your normal 
Width is E or wider, order a Wide (W) width. 


MEN'S WHOLE AND HALF SIZES 
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‘Two-way jacket that’s reversible. 

- Marlboro embroidered on its black side. 
Water-resistant red side has small M above 
the cuff. 100% cotton twill. Stand-up collar. 
Ribbed cuffs and waist. Side slash pockets. 
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A special edition lighter 

that’s tough and rugged. 
High-impact case with quick-release top. 
Refillable with standard butane refill 
Windproof flame. 155 Miles. 


MARLBORO 
LIGHTER 





SURGEON GENERAL'S WARNING: Quitting Smoking 


Now Greatly Reduces Serious Risks to Your Health. 
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I / Extra-wide, extra-deep 32" x 14" 
dutiel with built-in wheels. 
| Heavy-duty 840-denier nylon. 

Rugged pull handle. Double zip top. 


r 
] Large mesh inside pocket. 
: Marlboro Two oversized outside pockets. 
Slip-resistant shoulder strap. 695 Miles. 


MARLBORO 
== ROLLER BAG 


One size fits all. 110 Miles. 


MARLBORO 
== CAP 
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A Cotton fleece sweatshirt, cut for comfort and made to last. 
Y Drawstring hood. Double-stitehed seams. Ribbed cuffs and waist. 
Large front pocket. Good for amorning’s chill or the late night air. 

Sizes S, M, L, XLand XXL. 350 Miles. 
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Combines rugged construction with state-of-the-< 
performance. Features: 8-hour playback, large XBS stere¢ 

- headphones, 24-track random-access programming, LCI 
° “readout, quick-open top, easy disc eject system. 2.285 Miles 
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SURGEON GENERAL'S WARNING: Quitting Smoking 
Now Greatly Reduces Serious Risks to Your Health. 
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AT THE MARLBORO 
COUNTRY STORE. 


SURGEON GENERAL'S WARNING: Quitting Smoking 
Now Greatly Reduces Serious Risks to Your Health. 


16 mg-tar; 1.1 mg nicotine 
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Limited to smokers 21 years of age or older. Pleas: 
and the CD player. For all other gear, allow 10-12 4 0S 
or postage-due mail. No photocopies accepted. Orders not transferable. Offer good only in US.A. Lit 


SHIPPING & HANDLING CHART shipped separately. Offer void to employees of 
ial # Miles 7 sor- | 1,001- | 2,001 | agencies. No group or organization orders or requests will be honored. ¥ 
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Collect Marlboro Country Store Miles on specially marked Marlboro packs to get you 
tach pack proof is worth 5 Miles. For example, to get the Marlboro 
Signature Jacket, you'd need 900 Miles, which equals 180 pack proofs 
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Fill out all information on the order form below. Orders must be postmarked by Octobe 31,1995. 


PRINT YOUR NAME AND ADDRESS CLEARLY. YOU MUST INCLUDE YOUR SIGNATURE AND BIRTH DATE 
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Prepare an 





ey order or check |paya to Marlboro Country Store} for shipping and handling. See chart belo 


to calculate the proper amount. Do not send cash. 


Send your completed order form along with your Marlboro Country Store Miles plus a check or money orde! 


far | 9 int an . 2 
Or Shipping and handling to Marlboro Country Store 


P.O. Box 2557 
New York, NY 10116-2557 


Be sure to che y 


four order envelope. 





ge may vary. Please use a padded envelope for your gear orde: 
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the right to substitute items of equal or ari alue. If you have any q 
the program or your order, please call 1-800-MARLBORD {1-800-62° 


\ eh No phone orders accepted 
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POCKETT 1 HEAD OUT 
MARLBORO POCKETT 2 _ KICK BACK 


Total items ordered 
Total number of Miles submitted 
SHIPPING & HANDLING (see chart) 


LIMIT: No more than 2 of any one item, maximum of 10 items per person 
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SURGEON GENERAL'S WARNING: Quitting Smoking 
Now Greatly Reduces Serious Risks to Your Health. 
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CHRONICLES 


Firebombs Across Germany 

In central Germany, police 
arrested four Kurdish mili- 
tants in connection with a 
string of fire bombings target- 
ed at Turkish property across 
the country. Over the past 


V The pain reliever ibuprofen 
can significantly slow lung dete- 
rioration in some children with 
cystic fibrosis, according to anew 
month, more than 100 Turk- study. The results were most dra- 
ish travel agencies, stores, | matic in children ages 5 to 13, 
banks, newspaper offices, — o== 

mosques, cultural centers and v A test for Parkinson’s disease 
meeting halls in 15 German may detect the illness in its early 
cities have been hit by Molo- stages, before it affects speech and move- 
tov cocktails. Officials suspect ment. With earlier diagnosis, researchers 
the banned Kurdistan Work- say, treatment will be more effective. 

ers’ Party, which has waged | ---~---- 

an ll-year war for an inde- v Testing of gene therapy for prostate- 
pendent Kurdish homeland. cancer patients will begin soon. The pro- 
cedure will, in theory, spark the body’s 
immune system to hunt down tumors that 
spread from the initial growth in men who 
have already had surgery. 


Carter Mediates Sudan Truce 
Sudan’s Islamic fundamen- 
talist government and south- 
ern rebels negotiated a truce 
with the help of former Pres- 
ident Jimmy Carter. The two 
sides, which have been fight- 
ing a 12-year war in which 
more than 1 million people 
have died, agreed to a two- 
month cease-fire so that 
health workers could try to 
wipe out the parasitic Guinea 
worm, which causes debili- | 
tating disease. 


Eleven talented moviemakers won Oscars 
for their contributions to Forrest Gump. 
The number of times each of them thanked 
certain people—or neglected to—may 
have unintentionally illuminated Holly- 
wood'’s pecking order: 


First Lady in South Asia 
Hillary Rodham Clinton and 
daughter Chelsea embarked 
on a 12-day official goodwill 
tour of Pakistan, India, 
Nepal, Bangladesh and Sri 
Lanka. The emphasis: pro- 
moting the welfare of 
women and children. Clin- 
ton mere et fille toured or- 
phanages, schools and a 
women’s cooperative, as well 
as the fabled Taj Mahal, 
which Mrs. Clinton termed 
“just haunting.” 


~ y 
Winners’ spouses ..9 


° Executive Sherry Lansing and 
“everyone at Paramount”... 7 


* Director Bob Zemeckis......... 6 
Serious Security 

Since the attack that killed 
two U.S. employees of the 
American consulate in 
Karachi, Pakistan, the State 
Department has provided 
the diplomatic post with ar- 
mored vehicles as well as a 
security team to train its em- 
ployees. A State Department 
memo obtained by TIME re- 
vealed that, in the months 
before the attack, a previous 
security-training team had 
been virtually ignored by the 


° “The talented cast and crew”... 5 








* Winston Groom, the aovelist whose book 
inspired the entire project to begin with ............c.sceeeeeee 1 
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~ Women who spend four 
hours or less on their feet each 
day incur double the average 
number of hip fractures; so do 
those whose mothers suffered a 
hip fracture, a study of almost 
10,000 women shows. Taking 
sedatives for many years, con- 
suming caffeine and _ losing 
weight also increase the risk. 

v A federal report has found that children 
born to uneducated mothers are more like- 
ly to be mildly retarded than those born to 
better-educated women. But researchers 
also discovered evidence that mild retarda- 
tion may be both prevented and treated. A 
program has been announced to help mild- 
ly retarded children improve their skills. 


Sources. GO0D—ftew England Journal of Medicwe: Unversity of Anzoea: AP American Cancer Society, Jobns Hoplies Uneversiy. AP 
BAD— New England Journal of Medicine. Conters tor Oxsease Control and Prevertnon, Emory Unewersity 


A HAPPY ENDING 

44 Hoop Dreams has done a lot 
for me. It got me into Michael 
Jordan’s birthday party.77 


—WILLIAM GATES, COLLEGE BASKETBALL 
PLAYER AND SUBJECT OF THE NOT-ACADEMY- 
AWARD-WINNING DOCUMENTARY 


—~ 


lo the surprise of dozens of Americans, the 
marriage of Julia Roberts and Lyle Lovett 
broke up last week. How does their marital 
tenure compare with other celebrity couples? 


Madonna and Sean Penn 


= = 
Cindy Crawford and Richard Gere 


Mia Farrow and Frank Sinatra 
eS 
ulia Roberts and Lyle Lovett 
jarilyn Monroe and Joe DiMaggio 
iz Taylor and Conrad Hilton 


Shannen Doherty and Ashley Hamilton 


Catherine Howard and Henry VII 


Lisa Marie Presley and Michael Jackson 
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CONGRESS 


100 


DAYS OF 
ATTITUDE 


OMETIME THIS THURSDAY, 435 
members of Congress will stagger 
off the floor of the House of Rep- 
resentatives. Their eyes may be 
red-rimmed, their — tempers 
frayed, their minds exhausted and their 
family relationships strained. Some, like 
Representative Pete Geren of Texas, will 
have celebrated their kids’ birthdays 
over breakfast because they haven't 





THE WIZARD OF CONGRESS: Newt Gingrich televised above 
a January meeting of the American Hospital Association 














FOREIGN LOBBYISTS? Gingrich and Robert Walker of Pennsylvania peruse a tabloid 


been home for dinner in almost 100 days. 

But for all the fatigue, most of 
them, especially the 230 Republican mem- 
bers, will feel as though they have been part 
of an important historical moment. They 
will leave Washington with visions of big 
black check marks placed proudly beside a 
list of 10 items that constitute the so-called 
“Contract with America.” They will say they 
are proud to have been a part of the most 
productive legislative blitz since the born 
ing days of the New Deal. And if their 
leader Newt Gingrich has his way, a parade 
of elephants borrowed from Ringling Bros. 
will circle the Capitol to demonstrate G.o.P. 
dominance. 

While the Gingrich Congress has yet to 
put much final law on the statute books, the 
simple change of control in the House has 
brought a useful, fresh breeze to Washing- 
ton, ending the baronial control Democra- 


tic committee chairmen exercised that 
frustrated even their President. Some lim- 
its to the revolution have already become 
clear: the combination of Senate delay en- 
gineered masterfully by the Democrats, a 
more moderate stripe to many of the Re- 
publicans in the upper chamber, and the 
potential for presidential vetoes. Yet the 
mere act of getting all but one of the con 
tract’s provisions through the House, rang 
ing from the balanced-budget amendment 
to anticrime measures, dispelled to some 
extent the notion that nothing ever gets 
done in Washington. “It’s very healthy for 
the democratic system that we had an ex- 
plicit set of promises made before an elec- 
tion, followed by a serious and largely suc- 
cessful effort to deliver on those promises,’ 
says Brookings Institution congressional 
scholar Thomas Mann. “At one level, it is 
democratic accountability at its best.” 
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COMMAND POST: The Speaker on his private 


While the failure of the balanced-bud- 
get amendment was the work of the Senate, 
and mostly of its Democrats, the House 
revolutionaries failed to deliver the consti- 
tutional amendment limiting the terms of 
its own members. The vote was an early 
test—and one the House leadership 
failed—of whether they could get their 
members to vote against their personal In- 
terests. This week will provide another test 
of political wisdom when the House votes 
the last item of the contract, the promised 
middle-class tax cut. A very tough fight is in 
store over the size of the total reductions, 
over whether there should be any revenue 
cuts before serious spending cuts are en- 
acted and finally, over which citizens 
should get any tax cuts that are enacted. 

Indeed, before the G.o.P. House mem- 
bers start imagining how history will treat 
their sprint through the first 100 days of the 








| it spends again could be marginally helpful in containing deficits 
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Capitol terrace with, among others, his press secretary Tony Blankley (right) and Congressman Martin Hoke of Ohio (back to Gingrich) 





104th Congress, they had better get some 
rest. For it will be the next 100 days and the 
100 after those that will determine the real 
measure of their success at turning Ameri- 
ca toward a new course. “We are going to 
get to a balanced budget in seven years,” 
Gingrich told Time last week. “It will be so 
large, so comprehensive and so daring that 
I don’t think anybody is going to say this is 
business as usual. We are going to eliminate 
several government departments. This is a 
scale of change nobody has seen since 
1933.” The coming decisions and the votes 
will be a good deal more perilous than 
those of the first 100 days. The next 100 will 


require courage and huge political risk if 


the G.o.P Representatives are to accom 
plish the goal they have set: the restoration 
of fiscal sanity and efficient government. 
As they start offending their core 
constituencies, the Republicans will have 
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The Trouble with Term Limits 
TIME READER, 14TH CONG. DIST., NY 


The House voted down four versions (three Republican, one Democratic) of a pro- 
posed constitutional amendment to limit the terms of Representatives and Senators. 
None of the proposals last week mustered the 290 votes needed to amend the Con- 
stitution. Below are outcomes of two versions. 


HOW YOUR REPRESENTATIVE VOTED: MALONEY «D> 


Retroactive 12-Year Limit 
Democratic proposal would apply to 
lawmakers in office; only 135 voted for it 


Mi 


Gingrich-Backed Measure 
This capped terms at 12 years but applied 
only to future officials; 227 voted for it 


NG 
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It took the historic step of eliminating ma 






FACE IN THE CROWD: Gingrich watches as Washington schoolchildren look through books donated to his Earning by Learning program 


to endure a challenge to their popularity 
as well. The President is already catching 
up with them. When citizens were asked 
in a TIME/CNN poll last week whom they 
trusted more to deal with the major is- 
sues facing the country, President Clinton 
was preferred by 42% of those surveyed, 
vs. 41% for the congressional Republi 
cans. Clinton is up 12 points since early 
December, while the G.o.P. is down five 
points during the same period. Partly be- 
cause of his abrasive style and partly be- 
cause of Democratic characterizations of 
the contract as unfair to the poor, poll rat- 
ings for Gingrich have become more neg- 
ative. Some 47% of those polled disap- 
proved of his handling of his job as 
Speaker, while 40% approved. Just a 
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month ago, his negative rating in this cat 
egory was seven points lower 

His chief lieutenant, majority leader 
Dick Armey from Texas, is predicting ulti- 
mate success. Armey says 65% of the con- 
tract will be passed by the Republican Sen- 
ate, and half will be signed into law. “None 
of us ever overpromised,” he says. 


{E CONTRACT BEGAN AS A VERY PO- 
litical campaign document, carefully 
poll- and focus-group tested for its 
popularity. But as a legislative strat- 
egy, it proved even more useful in 
presenting a list of very popular and easily 
passable propositions. “It is fair to say,’ 
Gingrich said last week, “that we cleverly 
picked popular things to do.” Passing the 
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contract provided a large degree of politi- 
cal momentum. But it didn’t provide many 
profiles in courage. 

The most daring legislation so far was 
the welfare-reform bill enacted two weeks 
ago. While the measure did not alter by 
much the total spending targeted for help- 
ing the nation’s poor, it took the historic 
step of eliminating many of the federal 
welfare programs from the sacred category 
of entitlements. That was done by fixing 
limits on what will be spent rather than let- 
ting the programs require whatever funds 
a recipient had coming under federal rules. 
The implication is that if poverty increases, 
some recipients will simply be out of luck 
unless state and local governments pick up 
the tab. 





“Workfare, not welfare” has been a 
campaign battle cry for years, but until the 
contract, nothing much happened on the 
federal level. The House voted to force 
welfare recipients into jobs after two years 
of being on the dole. But in its zeal to cut 
federal spending, no money for jobs or job 
training was provided. A study released 
two weeks ago by the Congressional Bud- 
get Office predicts that no state in the 
union will be able to fulfill the work re- 
quirements in the bill. 

Nonetheless, the country is up in arms 
over welfare, convinced that while the 
middle class is struggling, the poor are 
getting something for nothing. The de- 
bate in the House on welfare was sympto- 
matic of that anger. Representative John 
Mica of Florida’s Seventh District com- 
pared welfare recipients to alligators and 
cautioned that “unnatural feeding and ar- 
tificial care increases dependency.” His 
fellow Republican, Representative Bar- 
bara Cubin of Wyoming, decided that the 
better analogy was to caged wolves: 
“When you take away their freedom and 
their dignity, they can’t provide for them- 
selves.” In opposition, Representative 
Earl Hilliard, a Democrat from Alabama, 
concluded starkly that the proposed wel- 
fare cuts were “un-American.” 


While the net savings from welfare re- | 


form are relatively small in the short term 
and unknowable in the long run, the more 
direct assaults on budgetary excess fell well 
short of a revolution. The vaunted bal- 
anced-budget amendment failed by one 
vote in the Senate. Many Democrats saw 
the amendment as a mere gimmick to push 
into the future the tough decisions that will 
move federal spending toward balance. 
Lamenting the failure of the amendment 


and thus of the legal force he hoped would | 


help push the Congress toward budget 
sanity, Massachusetts Governor William 
Weld called the failure “devastating to the 
Republican budget plan. Many of the 
members need an institutional reason to be 
for a balanced budget.” 


HILE THE BUDGET AMENDMENT 


and will be signed by President 
Clinton. Every President since 
Ulysses S. Grant has asked for 
this authority to pare outrageous pork out of 
the spending bills. And certainly giving the 
President the power to stop Congress before 
it spends again could be marginally helpful 
to containing deficits. But the line-item veto 
authority will apply to small accounts in a big 
budget. It will also invite the Congress to 
vote special-interest projects and then let 








failed, the line-item veto passed | 
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Congressional Reforms Makes Congress subject to the same 
labor laws as the private sector. Clinton has signed this into law. 


Fiscal-Responsibility Act 
Includes Balanced-Budget Amendment 
Line-item veto 


Taking-Back-Our-Streets Act Replaces funding passed last 


year for 100,000 new police; now states have block grants to 
spend as they choose. 


Personal-Responsibility Act Broad welfare reform, 
including limiting to five years the amount of time a welfare 
recipient can receive cash support. 


Family Reinforcement Act Enforces child support: also calls for 
stronger laws against child porn and tax breaks for adoption and elder care. 


American-Dream-Restoration Act Provides a middle-class 
tax cut with a $500-a-child tax credit; also eases the “marriage 


penalty” and expands IRA savings accounts. 


National-Security-Restoration Act 


Prohibits defense cuts to finance social programs; 
also restricts U.N. command of U.S. troops. 


Revitalizes Star Wars program 


Job-Creation and Wage-Enhancement Act 
Calls for unfunded mandates, + Bia N ES Ve 
Paperwork reduction 

Enacts a freeze, }-------- 
regulatory 

Reduces capital-gains tax 

Common-Sense Legal-Reform Act 


Reforms product-liability laws 
Sets up “loser pays” laws 
Limits punitive damages 


Act 
Calls for term limits for House and Senate members 


The Contract: Stop! Go! Caution! 
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| federal programs from the sacred category of entitlements 
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Public Opinion* 
Approve :Disapprove 
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“From a telephone poll af 800 adult Amencans taken tor TIME/CWN on March 23-30 by Yankelovich Partners inc. Sampling errer is +3.5% “Net sures” omitted 


killing them. Predicts former New Jersey 
state treasurer Richard C. Leone, whose 
state’s Governor has long had the line-item 
veto: “It will give the folks in Washington a 
way to pretend they are making progress 
without really doing anything.” 

If these efforts at cutting spending 
were less than revolutionary, actual cuts in 
the current budget offered even less. 


Moreover, they hurt no core Republican | 


constituency. Their recisions of $17.3 bil- 
lion on the current-year budget served Re- 
publican interests, penalized Democratic 
groups and hacked at Clinton’s programs. 
And all the while, members of the appro- 
priations committee were busy protecting 
their home bases. Committee chairman 
Robert Livingston spared more than $38 


the President take the political heat for | million in projects for his home state of 





Louisiana, the biggest of which (as first re- 
ported by Newsday) was $15 million for a 
new bioenvironmental research building 
at his alma mater, Tulane University. 

Even the leadership was appalled. In 
an interview with Time, Republican Con- 
ference chairman John Boehner of Ohio 
called the recision bill an “eye-opener in 
terms of how it was put together.” He crit- 
icized the secrecy of the committee—“what 
was cut, some of the things that weren't 
cut, the fact that it was done kind of quiet- 
ly and nobody could see it. Many of us be- 
lieve this process ought to be open to a lit- 
tle bit of sunlight.” 

Now comes the really hard part: re- 
ducing the endless entitlement machine 
that spins public money into private hands 
at a breathtaking and bankrupting rate, 
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“The Parallel Is F.D.R-’ 


OVER A BANANA-AND-DIET-COKE BREAKFAST, SPEAKER NEWT GINGRICH MET WITH 
TIME editors and correspondents last week. His office is decorated with me- 
mentos, including a handwritten note by Ulysses S. Grant. It says, “I propose to 
fight on this line all summer if necessary.” 


TIME: You are coming to the end of your first 100 days. What do you think you 
might have learned from this process? 


GINGRICH: As Wellington said after Waterloo, this is a close-run thing. We've had 
five or six near-death experiences, and we're now going to see if we can pass the 
tax bill. I think, in part, the strength of it all has been that we were able to cre- 
ate amomentum that I think is literally unprecedented in American political his- 
tory. The only parallel is F.D.R. in 33. The design worked overall, but I don’t 
think you could sustain it. | mean, we never thought you could do 200 days. The 
next round has to be almost the opposite. Where this one was a function of de- 
cisive, disciplined unity, the next round has to be one of talking it through, lis- 
tening carefully, growing a consensus. 


TIME: Will your supporters see this as going back to business as usual? 
GINGRICH: We are going to get to a balanced budget in seven years. We are go- 
ing to transform the entire Federal Gov- 
ernment, except for Social Security. It 
will be so large, so comprehensive and so 
daring that I don’t think anybody is going 
to say this is business as usual. 


TIME: You can get to a balanced budget 
without inflicting any pain? 

GINGRICH: Who is screaming? If the ones 
screaming are the school-lunch associa- 
tion, who want their annual trip to Wash- 
ington, don’t let them exploit children as 
the excuse for their trip. 


TIME: But isn’t there going to be real 
screaming when you get to Medicare? 


GINGRICH: Why should there be? What we're going to suggest to senior citizens 
is, we can give you 10 or 12 choices. One of them will be the old system. We're 
not going to take it away. I’m saying this very clearly, because I'll guarantee you 
somebody is going to get up and say we're abolishing it. It will not be true. 


TIME: You have openly invited corporate lobbyists to help draft your initiatives. 
Isn’t that dangerous for Republicans? 


GINGRICH: As long as it’s out in the open, I have no problem getting the finest 
experts in the country on a particular bill, even if they happen to have actually 
earned their living representing somebody. 


TIME: Why are you resisting demands that a special counsel look into your book 
deal, the college course you teach and your political organization? 

GINGRICH: Why should I dignify a systematic smear campaign of dishonesty by 
suggesting it needs anything except dismissal? Because it is simply not true. 


TIME: How long can you put off debates over such issues as abortion, gun con- 
trol and school prayer? 

GINGRICH: You can't, in a free society, permanently postpone major arguments. 
And the job of leadership is to manage it. Try to figure out how to keep bring- 
ing people along. What we've got to do on some of these tough issues is figure 
out the least divisive, most positive step that holds the coalition together. a 
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and doing all this fairly across political and 
economic divides. If they actually do this, 
some Representatives are likely to lose 
their jobs in 1996. Says Gary Johnson, the 


| new Republican Governor of New Mexico 








and a strong contract enthusiast: “The 
whole syndrome still seems to be, ‘Every- 
thing else is okay to cut, but not mine.’ Let 
them understand that they may not all get 
re-elected, but do it. Just do it.” Advises 
Democrat Martin Chavez, mayor of Albu- 
querque: “They have got to spread the hurt 
around more.” 

The first look at how the hurt might be 
spread comes next month when House 
Budget Committee chairman John Kasich 
unveils the G.o.P. budget. More than Newt 
Gingrich, maybe more than anyone alive, 
Kasich is a budget cutter to his core. He be- 
lieves in less government and seems willing 
to make that happen by cutting spending— 
really cutting spending. The presence of 
Kasich (“a stone-cold killer on the budget,” 
Governor Weld calls him fondly) will mean 
that no one, Republican or Democrat, will 
be able to duck, assuming the House lead- 
ership gives Kasich his head. 


ASICH HAS BEEN ADAMANT ABOUT 
going after welfare for the rich with 
as much enthusiasm as his party 
showed for cutting welfare for the 
poor. Some Budget Committee 
members have been touting a list drawn up 
by the libertarian Cato Institute that tar- 
gets 125 areas where corporations enjoy 
largesse from Washington worth $85 bil- 
lion, ranging from $17 billion for agricul- 
tural industries to $13 billion for defense 
companies. Such reductions would force 
the loyal G.o.P. freshmen to start voting 
against their core constituencies for the 
first time. 

As the battle moves on to who gets 
what and who pays what, the billings from 
corporate lobbyists and industry associa- 
tions will soar. And the evidence so far in 
this Congress is that these lobbyists know 
the game better than the members who 
are doing the voting. During the debate 
on the G.o.P. plan to limit plaintiff damage 
suits against business, former Reagan leg- 
islative aide Alan Kranowitz, now a lobby- 
ist for the National Association of Whole- 
saler-Distributors, sat in an office in the 
Capitol, coordinating the lobbying of spe- 
cific members whose votes were in doubt. 
Sniffed an aide to a Democratic House 
member: “The Republicans have no idea 
what they are doing. Lobbyists are run- 
ning the place.” Of course, labor and en- 
vironmental and other so-called public- 









| interest lobbyists were not exactly out of 


the loop for the 40 years the Democrats 
ran the House. 

Sometime this summer, the G.o.P. 
leadership will permit the debate to begin 
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Introducing the Accord V-6, With a highly advanced 170-horsepower V-6 engine that fulfills 
anyone's desire for more power. In fact, this car rises to a higher level in many ways.A chrome grille 
and wider tires add to the aggressive appearance. And the leather-trimmed interior features an 
5-way power driver's seat. Because some people are never satisfied. Our engineers, for example. 
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THE END OF THE BEGINNING: History will judge Gingrich and his Congress not by the first 100 days but by the 


on even more divisive social issues, like 
abortion and gun control. The firebrands 
on these issues were convinced, although 
just barely, that in the interests of the con- 
tract, discussion of these matters should be 
left for later in the session. But Gingrich 
can’t delay these arguments forever. Thus 
cohesion of the G.o.P. coalition will be even 
more sorely tested. 

Gingrich, as usual, is preparing for this 
new test. Two weeks ago, he began calling 
small groups of Republican House mem- 
bers and their staffs to a conference room 
in his Capitol suite of offices. There he has 
delivered two-hour-long inspirational lec- 
tures. “We are different from other politi- 
cians,” he has told them. “We are keeping 
our commitments.” But he tells them that 
what they have done is not enough. 

“Balancing the budget is too small and 
too narrow a vision,” he exhorts in a 134- 
page outline titled The House Republican 
Plan for a Better America. “We have a new 
opportunity to renew America by setting 


Reducing the rate of public spending 


new goals and achieving them by trans- 
forming our approach to to government.” 
Conscious of the pounding he has taken 
from the Democrats, Gingrich has been es- 
pecially adamant about getting his troops 
singing the same rhetorical song. “I call 
upon members to spend the April break 
explaining the House G.o.P. plans to their 
constituents and to report back to Wash- 
ington for a two-day retreat in May to plan 
the program and how they will sell it.” The 
general is ready for the next battle. 


HIS WEEK THE FINALE FOR THE CON- 
tract will be to enact tax cuts in the 
face of a nearly impossible task of 
cutting enough spending to bal- 
ance the budget. The question, as 
always, will come down to “how much 
and for whom.” The leadership bill sets an 
upper limit of $200,000 a year in annual 
family income. But even some Republi- 
cans fear that giving tax breaks to the 
wealthy after having restricted welfare 
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entitlements will give the Democrats a 
stick with which to beat them. Or a slo- 
gan. Democrats have begun sporting but- 
tons that read pick on someone your own 
size. “That’s pretty good politics,” says 
Lawton Chiles, Florida’s Democratic 
Governor. “The Democrats finally found 
something they can stand on.” Asa result, 
Gingrich has received a petition signed 
by 106 members to cap the tax break at 
$95,000. 

The last time Republicans set the 
agenda, Ronald Reagan was President and 
David Stockman was his Budget Director. 
Stockman believed they could cut govern- 
ment down to size fairly if they went after 
“weak claims, not just weak clients.” Instead 
they lowered taxes and increased spending 
and sent the deficit spinning out of control. 
It’s hard to believe the Republicans will 
make the same mistake twice. But tomor- 
row is another 100 days. —Reported by James 
Carney and Karen Tumulty/Washington and 
Richard Woodbury/Santa Fe 
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By RICHARD LACAYO 


OT JUST ANYBODY CAN MAKE A 
best seller out of the bone-dry 
topic of regulatory law. That is 
why this year’s most prodigious 
hard-cover phenomenon is The 
Death of Common Sense: How 
Law Is Suffocating America (Random 
House; $18). A short, sharp strike against 





the superabundance of government regula- | 


tions, the book is entering its seventh week 
on the best-seller lists. It’s a feat that makes 
Philip K. Howard, the New York corporate 
lawyer who wrote it, a polemi- 
cist to be reckoned with. In the 
same way that liberals and con- 
servatives spent last year trying 
to drag Forrest Gump into their 
respective camps, all sides in 
the regulatory fight have been 
struggling to claim Howard. 
Senator Bob Dole has con- 
ferred with him. So has Presi- 
dent Clinton, who had the au- 
thor with him last month when 
he introduced a group of regu- 
latory reforms at a printshop in 
Arlington, Virginia. 

Howard has the zeitgeist with him, or 
at least the antiregulatory political winds in 
Washington. To the extent that the rules 
are overgrown and ready for review, it 
would be good to have a brief volume at 
hand that helps strike a balance between 
the needs of business and the public good. 
But as a guide for the perplexed, Common 
Sense won't do—at least not if what we 
need is a well-founded account of the reg- 
ulations at work in a few real situations, 
followed by some bright proposals for how 
to simplify them. Howard’s book offers 
very much the opposite. Like any mani- 
festo, it is chiefly a rhetorical exercise short 
on concrete suggestions. What it is amply 
stocked with are loosely detailed horror 
stories about regulatory mischief. Some of 
them are memorable; some partial or mis- 
leading; some flatly wrong. 
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Anecdotes 
Not Antidotes 


Philip K. Howard is everyone's favorite anti- 
regulatory guru, but his best-selling book is flawed 


Howard says regulations of all kinds— 
workplace safety rules, environmental- 
quality controls, municipal building codes, 
state contracting guidelines—have become 
so numerous and highly detailed that they 
breed paralysis and contempt for the law. 
We wouldn't need so many, he argues, if 
we just left more room for common sense. 
“We rewrote our legal and regulatory sys- 
tem in the past few decades essentially to 
banish human judgment from government 
decisions,” Howard recently told TIME. 
Blame the Enlightenment’s faith in ratio- 
nalism, he says in his book, for its false hope 
that human affairs might be 
submitted to a regime of iron- 
clad reason. Next blame the 
trend in 20th century law to 
make rules so specific that they 
anticipate every small circum- 
stance. Add to all that the rights 
revolution of the postwar era, 


0 -3 


CHICAGO FLOOD: Blame it on bureaucratic paralysis, says Howard, but even the earliest 


during which every category of aggrieved 
citizen staked out nonnegotiable demands. 
Howard’s book is replete with anec- 
dotes about unyielding rules and misguid- 
ed but costly regulations. For readers who 
might not otherwise be absorbed by the 
very fine print of municipal ordinances, 
which is to say most people, there is a kind 
of horrifying fun in tales about the New 
York State fire code that limits display of 
student drawings to 20% of classroom wall 
surface. (The paper is combustible.) Or the 
workplace safety regulation specifying how 
far a plank may extend from the edge of a 
temporary scaffold (for the record, 1 ft.). 
Talk to anyone who has ever been reg- 
ulated—or for that matter, many regula- 
tors—and they will tell you stories that are 
not so different. The problem with trial by 
anecdote, however, is that it can play 
rough with the rules of evidence. On closer 
examination, some of Howard's best tales 


repairs to a faulty tunnel would not have been in time to prevent the disaster 
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turn out to be more complicated than they 
seem in his brisk retellings. 

When he complains about the costs 
imposed by the federal Americans with 
Disabilities Act, he cites Minnetonka, Min- 
nesota, where city officials “had to alter the 
municipal hockey rink to make the scorer’s 
box wheelchair accessible.” When was 
that? asks Kathy Magrew, the city official 
who monitors compliance with the act. In 
her account, Minnetonka was asked to 
come up with plans to accommodate dis- 
abled people who might want to keep 
score. Officials developed estimates on the 
cost of altering the box but also determined 
that the law could be satisfied simply by 
moving the scorer’s equipment out of the 
box whenever a disabled person asked 
them to. So far, none has. “You 
have to use common sense,” 
says Magrew. At least in this 
case the rule was already flex- 
ible enough to allow for it. 

There are similar problems 
with Howard’s account of a 
dispute between the Environ- 
mental Protection Agency and 
the Amoco Oil Co. He criti- 
cizes an EPA regulation that he 
says required the company to 
install smokestack filters to re- 
duce benzene, a dangerous 
pollutant. As he tells it, Amoco 
was indeed emitting significant 
amounts of benzene, but not 
from the smokestacks. The real 
problem was in pollutants that 
escaped at dockside whenever 
gasoline was pumped into 
barges. The moral of the story 
is that Amoco spent $31 million 
to satisfy a myopic EPA regula- 
tion, even as the more serious 
hazard went unattended. 

Or maybe not. For one, representatives 
at both Amoco and the EPA say the rule in 
question applies not to smokestacks but to 
conduits that channel wastewater. More to 
the point, the Natural Resources Defense 
Council, an environmentalist group, insists 
that it has long been known that loading- 
dock leakage is the real problem, but oil 
companies have fought attempts to regulate 
it. “The industry has been arguing that [the 
problem] is trivial,” says NRDC attorney 
David Driesen. As for the “easy and rela- 
tively inexpensive” remedy that Howard 
says Amoco and the Epa arrived at during a 
dockside huddle, Amoco has not changed 
its practices. In the meantime, the EPA has 
proposed regulations that cover the prob- 
lem. Amoco says it is waiting for them to 
enter into law. 

Expand the view on some of Howard's 
other anecdotes and in rush more of the 
complications that make regulatory law a 
tricky balancing act. He tells the story of a 











“tiny coffee shop in New York's Little 
Italy.” After a visit by city inspectors, the 
owner started serving customers on dis- 
posable plates and forks because of rules 
that required him to install a dishwasher— 
his place was too small for that—or to wash 
dishes by an “impractical” chemical pro- 
cess. Just doing them in the sink, his usual 
practice, was prohibited. 

What the city actually requires is that 
dishes be washed in water hot enough to kill 
such germs as Salmonella and Staphylococ- 
cus (170°F), says Jenene G. Garey, director 
of the food-service management program at 
New York University. In the absence of a 
dishwasher, a sink-side temperature “boost- 
er” is acceptable. “People who go to a 
restaurant assume certain healthy precau- 


tions are taken,” says Garey. “Anybody 
who's gotten sick at a restaurant should 
appreciate rules like this.” In reply, Howard 
says the problem with modern law is its 
false assumption that you can eliminate 
every risk. “People have lived for millennia 
without dishwashers or chemicals,” he says. 
“This is a very clean little coffee shop.” 
Howard's parables of the regulatory 
state don’t all point to the conclusion that 
we should disarm government by taking 
scissors to the statute books. In places, his 
message is that we should unleash govern- 
ment by writing fewer rules but broader 
ones, giving regulators more latitude to use 








AMOCO: Howard says it was forced to spend $31 million on the 
wrong problem, but the story’s moral really isn’t all that clear-cut 


A problem with trial by anecdote: it 
plays rough with the rules of evidence 





their own judgment. That is the lesson he | 


wants to convey in another story, about the 
great Chicago flood. There too the devil is 
in some of the details Howard glosses over. 

Three years ago, large parts of down- 
town Chicago were flooded when the 
Chicago River burst through a railroad 
tunnel. The ensuing damage was estimat- 


ed at more than $1 billion. John LaPlante, 
then the city’s acting transportation com- 
missioner, had been advised several weeks 
earlier of the leak in the tunnel. When a 
contractor asked for $75,000 to repair the 
leak—about seven times the amount La- 
Plante had expected—he sought other esti- 
mates, and he was still waiting for them 
when the tunnel collapsed. 

That’s proof, says Howard, that bu- 
reaucrats are so caught up in honoring the 
processes of law that they fail to act even 
when they plainly must. LaPlante should 
simply have exercised an emergency 
clause in the city’s rules, swallowed the 
high figure and fixed the leak right away. 
But LaPlante, who's not quoted in the 
book, says, “People working closest to this 
said that for all we knew it 
could last 20 years.” And as it 
turned out, he notes, the tun- 
nel collapsed even before the 
contractor who made the ini- 
tial bid could have saved it. 

Whatever its shortcomings, 
Howard’s book has appeared 
just in time to serve as a mani- 
festo for Republicans in Con- 
gress who are hoping to carve 
away a whole panoply of 
health, safety and environmen- 
tal regulations. In March the 
House G.0.P. pushed through a 
bill that would have imposed a 
one-year moratorium on most 
new federal regulations. While 
the Senate balked at that, last 
week it unanimously approved 
an expansion in the power of 
Congress to review certain 
high-cost federal regulations 
within 45 days after they're 
enacted. That would make it 
easier for industries to get a 
second hearing on regulations that are 
picayune or overly expensive. The next day 
the Senate Judiciary Committee held hear- 
ings on a bill sponsored by majority leader 
Bob Dole that would require many regu- 
lations to pass a complicated cost-benefit 
analysis. 

Howard's fans are right to claim that 
overstuffed government code books could 
use a good going-over. The tricky part is 
arriving at a principle—or, to use the dirty 
word, a rule—to guide the housecleaning. 
Without solid and even confining rules for 
the bureaucrats we spend so much time 
complaining about, who is ready to trust 
them to exercise their power? And without 
well-crafted rules that ensure strict, maybe 
even overly strict, compliance, how do we 
prevent a return to the worst days of pol- 
luted water, unwholesome foods, bad ait 
and bloody assembly lines? You can imag- 
ine the anecdotes that would come with 
those. | —Reported by Adam Cohen/New York 
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@ GUATEMALA 


Cowboys in the CIA 


Clinton demands scrutiny of new charges that the 
agency was complicit in killings and cover-ups 


By DOUGLAS WALLER WASHINGTON 





HE CIA HAS ALWAYS CONSIDERED 

Guatemala its private playpen. It 

was in Guatemala that the agency 

learned to overthrow Latin govern- 
ments, engineering the 1954 coup that 
toppled leftist President Jacobo Arbenz 
Guzman. Administrations have come and 
gone. So has the cold war. But the free- 
wheeling tradecraft the agency practiced 
in Guatemala has barely changed. “If you 
were going to pick a place where the CIA 
still has a cowboy mentality, it’s there,” 
says a former top official with the agency. 

Now the cowboys have been swept up 
in an investigation of c1A complicity in two 
Guatemala murders and a possible cover- 
up by other parts of the U.S. government. 
Democratic Congressman Robert Torri- 
celli first aired charges that an agency 


informant—Colonel Julio Roberto Alpirez | 


of Guatemala’s intelligence service—was 
linked to the murders. Last week Torricel- 
li released an anonymous letter, supposed- 
ly from a National Security Agency em- 
ployee, claiming that the cia and the 


Pentagon knew early on about Alpirez’s | 


connection to the killings of American 
Michael Devine in 1990 and Guatemalan 
guerrilla Efrain Bamaca Velasquez in 1992. 
(Bamaca was married to an American 
lawyer, Jennifer Harbury, who conducted 
hunger strikes in Guatemala and Wash- 
ington to pressure authorities for informa- 
tion about her husband’s murder.) The 
letter goes on to accuse the NSA and Army 
of destroying documents that would show 
U.S. “involvement in these incidents.” 

Blindsided by the allegations, Presi- 
dent Clinton ordered his Intelligence 
Oversight Board to conduct a “govern- 
ment-wide review” of the case. The White 
House is also investigating whether the 
cia in 1990 secretly increased aid to the 
Guatemalan military to make up for a Bush 
Administration cutoff of overt military 
assistance as a protest over the Devine 
murder. FBI agents were dispatched last 
week to the nsa’s headquarters at Fort 
Meade, Maryland, to secure its communi- 
cations records on Guatemala. The CIA, 
Pentagon and State Department launched 
their own investigations. 

So far, the FBI has uncovered no docu- 
ment shredding. “No one has indicated to 
me that they’ve found any paydirt,” says 


| Justice Department spokesman Carl Stern. 


The cia denies any early knowledge that 
Alpirez was tied to the killings. But trou- 
bling questions remain over information 
the cia held back from other U.S. officials. 

By September 1991, the State Depart- 
ment had received c1a intelligence linking 
Alpirez to the Devine killing. But a former 
senior official in the Bush Administration 
tells Time that the cia never informed the 





gence arm for training and monitoring in- 
surgents and drug traffickers. 

The cia’s Guatemala station in the 
early 1990s always had a reputation for ag- 
gressive and hard-drinking case officers 
who ignored not only the human-rights 
abuses of Guatemalan officers on the 
agency's payroll but also the directives of 


| U.S. diplomats in the embassy there. At 


times the station could even be indepen- 
dent of its own agency. TIME has learned 
that last year the cl4’s inspector general dis- 
patched a team to Guatemala to investigate 
allegations that the agency's station chief 
failed to pass along warnings of an assassi- 
nation plot that was eventually carried 
out—unsuccessfully—against a local official. 
The CIA refused to comment on the investi- 
gation or its results. The station chief was 
ordered back to Washington in January. 





FORMER CIA INFORMANT: Colonel Julio Roberto Alpirez was questioned by Guatemala 
prosecutors but denied involvement in the Devine and Bamaca murders 


State Department or White House that 
Alpirez was a cia informant. “They should 
have told us that Alpirez was on their 
payroll,” said the former Bush Administra- 
tion official. 

For their part, CIA officials say that in 
late 1991 they dropped Alpirez as an infor- 
mant and passed along the allegations 
against him to the Justice Department, 
which decided in March 1992 that it had no 
jurisdiction to prosecute. Intelligence offi- 
cials say the agency then paid Alpirez the 
$44,000 that was due him before the CIA 
relationship was severed. That same 
month, Bamaca disappeared. The c1a last 
December received a report that Alpirez 
saw him tortured to death. Meanwhile, the 
CIA continued to provide $1 million to $3 
million annually to Guatemala’s intelli- 
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Meanwhile, the furor in Washington 
is unsettling Guatemalans, who fear that 
the army, already racked by internal divi- 
sions and under fire for having the hemi- 
sphere’s worst human-rights record, will 
lash out because of the disclosures. Offi- 
cers angered by pressure on the army to 
reform may have set off a series of explo- 
sions near the Guatemala City airport on 
March 26. “Right now anything is pos- 
sible—a coup, an assassination attempt 
on the President or Defense Minister,” 
warned a political analyst close to the mili- 
tary. Washington may have emerged from 
the cold war, but in Guatemala, military 
violence and a meddling ci are still the 
way of life. —With reporting by 
Elaine Shannon/Washington and Trish O’Kane/ 
Guatemala City 
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A PEACE HERE, 
~APEACE THERE 


Unfazed by criticism that he coddles tyrants, 
Carter keeps up his peregrinations—now it’s Sudan 


By GEORGE J. CHURCH 


NCE MORE THE GLOBE-TROTTING 
peace missionary, Jimmy Carter, 
has surprised the diplomats. Last 
week he went to Sudan, where a 
bloody conflict has long seemed 
less a civil war than an exercise in mutual 
extermination, and emerged with the 
promise of a two-month cease-fire. 

This Carter achievement seemed par- 
ticularly startling. For a dozen years, the 
Muslim Sudanese government in the north 
and the south’s black Christian and animist 
rebels have tried to kill as many people on 
the other side as possible by deliberate star- 
vation and by bombs and bullets. Between 
them they have snuffed out more than 1.3 
million lives. But Carter, in this case as in 
others, was undaunted, and once more has 
got results that looked most unlikely: a 
cease-fire during what is prime season for 
heavy fighting. 

As often with Carter’s diplomacy, the 
long-term value of his intervention is in 
doubt. “It was negotiated on behalf of the 
guinea worm,” gibed a State Department 
official. Indeed, the combatants had agreed 
to stop fighting largely to 


kered in Bosnia in December. Nor will he 
be accused of undermining official U.S. pol- 
icy, a charge still heard six months after his 
last-minute success in paving the way for a 
peaceful landing of U.S. troops in Haiti. 

But it does raise anew the oddly un- 
nerving specter of Carter, in his sensible 
shoes and armor of self-righteousness, tack- 
ling the world’s diplomatic problems one by 
one. How does this private citizen, whose 
own presidency sank under accusations of 
weakness and appeasement, manage to 
make himself a force in world diplomacy? 

To begin with, there is the role of the 
Carter Center in Atlanta, which has some 
200 employees working on projects around 
the world full time. The former President 
will not use the words “mini-State Depart- 
ment” to describe his operation. But he 
does say, “We analyze the major conflicts of 
the world. So if we get an unexpected op- 
portunity to deal with a problem, we don’t 
have to start from scratch. In a few hours, I 
can have on my desk here a fairly sophisti- 
cated briefing.” 

Carter stays in touch with dozens of for 
eign leaders who often cannot approach or 
be approached by Washington. It may be 

his prestige as a former Pres- 


allow aid workers to treat Sudan raises anew ident and his well-adver- 


a terrible parasitic disease 
While the pause might open 


seems unlikely to end Su- 
dan’s relentless slaughter. 
Carter did not address the 
fundamental conflict over 
the government's insistence 
on imposing Islamic law 
throughout the country 
Even so, any break in so 
murderous a conflict is welcome. And the 
truce in Sudan well illustrates the strange 
phenomenon of Carter diplomacy. This 
time, at least, nobody is likely to denounce 
it as an unconscionable bribe to an outlaw 
state, as some did the North Korean agree- 
ment Carter got started last June—or as 
helping to legitimize a band of killers, the 
view some took of the cease-fire he bro- 
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the door to negotiations, it gpecter of Carter in 
his armor of self- 
righteousness, i Seng cae Henin, ‘Geet 
tackling the world’s 
problems one by one 


tised willingness to talk in 
friendly fashion with the 
world’s worst pariahs that 
give him entrée to such os- 
tracized chieftains as the late 
North Korean dictator Kim 


leader Radovan Karadzic. 
When they want to float a 
proposal, he is a sympathet- 
ic vehicle with an excellent 
channel to Washington. His wide-ranging 
humanitarian programs have earned him 
vital connections. John Garang, a principal 
leader of the southern Sudanese rebels, 
“has been to Plains to attend my Sunday- 
school classes,” Carter says matter-of-fact- 
ly, and “as for the government in Khar- 
toum, I’ve been going there since 1985 
primarily on humanitarian projects.” 
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ROGUES’ GALLERY TOUR: Talking Bosnia 
truce with Milosevic in Belgrade 


Thus eradication of the guinea worm 
opened the door to the cease-fire. After first 
getting the approval of Garang and other 
rebel leaders, Carter asked Sudanese Presi- 
dent Omar Hassan el-Bashir to stop shoot- 
ing long enough to let the medical effort 
proceed, Initially, Carter relates, Bashir said 
“it was too much of a military sacrifice.” 
Carter replied that he seemed “insensitive to 
the humanitarian needs of the south”— 
hardly a strong condemnation, given the al- 
legedly genocidal nature of the war the gov- 
ernment has been waging. But, says Carter, 
“if I condemn someone as a human-rights 
violator or an obstacle to peace, it can be 
very damaging.” In other words, if Carter 
says you're bad, you must be despicable 

For the former President, making 





AVERTING INVASION: Arriving in Haiti to 
negotiate the entry of American troops 


peace is not just a choice but a divine com- 
mandment, and he brooks little opposition. 
Many Administration officials consider his 
near messianic approach to be overween- 
ing and arrogant, but what one of them 
calls “a preternatural self-confidence” of- 
ten blows a lot of obstacles away. He is 
hardly deterred by official policy either. He 
went ahead with his free-lance negotia- 
tions in North Korea, says an Administra- 
tion official, “because he had very strong 
views that we were heading toward war.” 

It is Carter's willingness to negotiate 
with the bloodiest tyrants, and even to 
praise and flatter them, that makes him 
most effective—and most controversial. He 
firmly believes it is necessary to talk to the 
Kims and Karadzics, and to Saddam Hus- 





IN OUTLAW TERRITORY: Meeting with 
North Korean officers in Panmunjom 


sein, whom Carter has communicated with 
through intermediaries. Unconcerned with 
his popularity at home and largely immune 
to press criticism, he contends that one can- 
not open a productive negotiation by de- 
nouncing the man across the table. Says 
Chester Crocker, a former Assistant Secre- 
tary of State for African Affairs: “There’s 
value in reaching out to an isolated leader. 
He understands that one way to handle a 
polecat is to treat him like a human.” 

The deeper question is whether Carter 
any longer knows the difference between 
polecats and pussycats. One person who 
observed his negotiations with Raoul Cé- 
dras, the Haitian junta leader, is convinced 
that Carter was cynically acting the role of 
good cop while the rest of his delegation 
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GUINEA-WORM TRUCE: Carter and 
Sudanese President Bashir announce a 
two-month cease-fire in a murderous civil 
war to allow a medical campaign against a 
deadly disease-causing parasite 


played bad cop—but another who was 
there is just as sure that Carter convinced 
himself Cédras was a man of military hon- 
or rather than a murderous thug. Michael 
Mandelbaum, professor of American for- 
eign policy at the Johns Hopkins School for 
Advanced International Studies, notes that 
as President, Carter intensely stressed hu- 
man rights, but that now he places conflict 
resolution above everything else. Argues 
Mandelbaum: “If you care about moral is- 
sues, you can’t necessarily believe that any 
deal is better than none.” 

Results are the acid test. The record 
suggests that while Carter may open doors, 
they do not always lead to lasting accom- 
plishment. The record: 


NORTH KOREA: Carter last June headed off 
an Administration plan to impose sanc- 
tions with a promise from North Korea to 
stop bomb-related activities at its nuclear 
power plants in return for further talks on 
its nuclear program. The talks eventually 
led to a declared freeze on the nuclear pro- 
gram in exchange for new, less dangerous 
reactors from outside. But some Republi- 
cans think that set a bad precedent for 
bribing an outlaw regime not to build atom 
bombs. And North Korea has been raising 
objections that could squelch the deal 
HAITI: Despite what looked like grossly ex- 
cessive Carter favoritism to the Cédras jun- 
ta, the U.S. profited by entering the coun- 
try without having to shoot. GIs landed 
peacefully, Cédras and company fled into 
exile, President Jean-Bertrand Aristide 
was restored—all at the minimal price: one 
American soldier killed, one wounded. As 
the U.S. hands over responsibility to the 
United Nations, though, violence among 
Haitians continues. 
BOSNIA: At the cost of conferring unseem- 
ly legitimacy on what most of the world 
considers a band of genocidal Bosnian 
Serb war criminals, Carter won a three- 
month cease-fire signed in December. But 
neither side has made real progress toward 
peace. Fighting has resumed and is widely 
expected to burst out in full force when the 
cease-fire expires at month's end. 
However one strikes the balance, the 
record is likely to get some more entries. 
For all their mutual irritation, Bill Clinton is 
unlikely to rein Carter in. A former Presi- 
dent with a zeal for foreign policy and a fair- 
ly clear idea of what he wants can be useful 
to a current President who often tries to 
spend as little time on international affairs 
as he ean. —Reported by Dean Fischer 
Cairo, J.F.0. McAllister/Washington and Sylvester 
Monroe/Atlanta 
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There’s one pain reliever that starts off strong, stays strong, and at the 11th hour provides 





stronger pain relief than a dose of Advil?" Longer-lasting relief than Extra-Strength 
Tylenol” It’s Aleve’ And no other brand is like it. A fast-acting form of the medicine 
in Naprosyn} a top-selling prescription brand for more than 10 years. At the end of 


the day Aleve proves stronger. Not such a bad way to start off a day. Or end it. 





ALL DAY STRONG. ALL DAY LONG. 
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an initial dose of 2 tablets followed by | tablet 12 hours later, if necessary, will give better relief. Adults over age 65: Do not take more than 1 tablet every 12 hours, unless directed to do so by a doctor 
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BURUNDI 


IN FLIGHT AGAIN: Thousands of terrified refugees flee west for the border with Zaire 





A Recurring 
Nightmare 


The bloodletting between Hutu and Tutsi now 
threatens to erupt across the border from Rwanda 


By BRUCE W. NELAN 


HE SPECTACLE WAS SICKENINGLY 

familiar. Thousands of refugees, 

most of them Rwandan Hutu, clog- 

ged the rutted roads of central Af- 

rica last week. Thousands of men, 

women and children were on the 
move in Burundi, fleeing camps where they 
had sought asylum last year from the civil 
war in their homeland next door. Now, 
spurred by the dread of more ethnic killing, 
they trudged-east toward Tanzania. As they 
passed other Hutu camps, more thousands 
gathered up their meager belongings to join 
the trek. About 40,000 refugees were stalled 
Saturday just outside Tanzania after the 
country closed its borders. 

For months, sporadic tribal killing has 
been fracturing Burundi into tense ethnic 
cantonments, which many officials in the 
country and outside fear could explode into 
full-scale genocide. Fresh and ominous 
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spasms of bloodshed erupted in the capital as 
well as the Majuri refugee camp near the 


town of Ngozi, where armed men killed 12 | 


Rwandan Hutu and wounded 22 last Mon- 
day. That attack, presumably carried out by 
Tutsi militiamen, followed a week of ethnic 
cleansing in the capital, Bujumbura: bands of 
Tutsi swept through mixed neighborhoods, 
driving out members of the other tribal 
group, fighting with Hutu militia, shooting 
stragglers, burning houses and shops. Fami- 
lies were shot in the street and left to die; 
mothers came home to murdered children. 

“Youths came with guns and took 
everything,” says Ahmed Brown, a Hutu 
whose left eye is swollen from a blow with 
a club. He is still living in his old neighbor- 
hood but says, “I am so afraid. We have seen 
too many people gunned down.” Bujumbu- 
ra is now mainly Tutsi, its Hutu residents 
forced into a few ghettolike areas like the 
northern section of the city called Ka- 
menge. Out in the countryside, Hutu gangs 
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roam the hills around Tutsi encampments, 
preying on those who venture out. 

Rumors spread quickly last week that 
the Tutsi-dominated army was about to at- 
tack Kamenge and seven major refugee 
camps that provide shelter to 200,000 
Hutu from Rwanda. Tutsi paramilitary 
groups may have spread the rumors them- 
selves to help speed their segregation plan. 
Everyone in Burundi is still in shock after 
the massacres in Rwanda last year, in 
which more than 500,000 Rwandans, 
mostly Tutsi, were slaughtered. 

The latest outbreak of communal vio- 
lence was touched off by a pair of assassi- 
nations last month that have put extremists 
into power on both sides. First a Hutu gov- 
ernment minister, a respected moderate, 
was shot and killed. A few days later Hutu 
vigilantes took their revenge by kidnap- 
ping a moderate Tutsi politician, a former 
mayor of Bujumbura. His body was found 
crucified and eviscerated. 


Officials in Burundi and the world out- 
side have been watching anxiously to see if 
the Rwandan nightmare would repeat itself 
here. The ethnic makeup in Burundi 
is the same as in Rawanda: 80% Hutu, 15% 
Tutsi. The difference is that in Burundi, the 
minority Tutsi have always controlled the 
armed forces, while in Rwanda the majori- 
ty had the weapons. After the assassination 
of two Presidents in 18 months, the current 
government is a shaky coalition of the two 
rival tribal groups. Moderates willing to 
compromise are dumped by their own fac- 
tion, and, says a senior foreign-aid worker, 
“the country has been taken hostage by the 
hard-liners.” 

In an interview with TIME last week, 
President Sylvestre Ntibantunganya, a 
Hutu, vowed to prevent more killing by dis- 
arming the Hutu and Tutsi militias, but con- 
ceded that extremist vigilantes had official 
sponsors on both sides. “These militias are 
not created out of thin air,” he said. “They 


are essentially political, and there are politi- 
cians who fund and direct them.” Diplomats 
doubted whether the Burundi government, 
which survives on sufferance of the two fac- 
tions and is reshuffled regularly, would be 
able to disarm anyone. 

Outsiders have been trying to keep the 
lid on mainly by reminding the govern- 
ment that the rest of the world is watching. 
Humanitarian assistance has been arriv- 
ing steadily—including $77 million from 
the U.S. since October 1993—and so have 
high-level visitors like Deputy Secretary of 
State Strobe Talbott. The U.N. has as- 
signed a special representative to Burundi 
to help keep the governing coalition in 
place. Last week the Security Council 
warned that it would consider taking “ap- 
propriate measures to bring to justice” 
those who commit genocide. 

Though there was much hand wringing 
last year about the world’s failure to stop 
the slaughter in Rwanda, intervention 





DEATH COMES CALLING: Hutu residents of 
Bujumbura said young soldiers burst in and 
began killing indiscriminately 


seems no more likely this time. The U.S. 
and other members of the Security Coun- 
cil have turned down Secretary-General 
Boutros Boutros-Ghali’s proposal for a 
rapid-deployment force to be placed on 
call in Zaire. “That’s crazy,” says a Wash- 
ington official. “No country is willing or 
able to put troops there.” 

U.S. officials describe themselves as 
“pessimistic but not defeatist.” Though vi- 
olence is widespread, they say they hope it 
can be contained. They argue that geno- 
cide took place in Rwanda, where the Hutu 
were in full control, but in Burundi there is 
a rough balance of power: the Hutu have 
the numbers and the Tutsi the guns. Diplo- 
mats in Bujumbura tend to agree. “It’s not 
genocide,” says one. “It’s a slow-burn civil 
war.” —Reported by Sandra Burton/ 
Washington and Andrew Purvis/Bujumbura 
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People and nature can live in harmony, according to John Sawhill, President of The 
Nature Conservancy. For instance, bison at the Conservancy's Tallgrass Prairie Preserve 
in Oklahoma share miles of pristine grassland with tourists and scientists. To protect and 
preserve the land, The Nature Conservancy gets corporations, landowners and private 








General Motors. 





citizens to work together to help. The goal: safeguarding the environment without de- 


stroying jobs or businesses. That’s a goal General Motors shares. So we're supplying 
funds, talent and even the GMC Trucks used to maintain Tallgrass. John says, “The 
Conservancy gets results you can walk around on.” And the results are truly spectacular. 
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m@ JAPAN 


Shock to the System 


After an attack on the top policeman, authorities 
redouble their investigation of a doomsday cult 
By KEVIN FEDARKO 


OR THE SECOND TIME IN 10 DAYS, A 
man in a white surgical mask terrified 
Japan. This time the target of the mys- 
terious assailant was carefully picked: 
Takaji Kunimatsu, chief of the country’s 
220,000-strong police force and the man in 
charge of investigating the deadly poison- 
gas attack in Tokyo’s subway. 
Kunimatsu was right on schedule when 
he left his apartment last Wednesday morn- 


ing, just after 8:25. As usual, he took the | 


elevator down to the lobby, met his aide 
and started to walk across the tiled entry 
toward his chauffered car. At that mo- 
ment, a gunman hiding behind a utility 
pole opened fire with a .38-cal. pistol. 

Police believe the shooter was a pro- 
fessional. He had studied Kunimatsu’s 
movements and chosen his time carefully. 
But it was the assailant’s marksmanship 
that most clearly separated his act from 
that of a rank amateur. At a distance of 
more than 65 ft., he fired four times and 
did not miss once, putting bullets through 
Kunimatsu’s leg, chest and abdomen even 
as the police chief crumpled to the ground. 
Then the gunman hopped on a bicycle and 
disappeared. 

It took six hours of surgery before doc- 
tors could pronounce Kunimatsu in stable 
condition. They say the police chief will 
survive the shooting, although his recovery 
will take weeks. What may prove far more 





difficult to repair is Japan’s proud sense of 


itself as a nation immune to the sort of vio- 


lence and fear that the Japanese associate | 


with America, not their own homeland. 
The attempt to murder Kunimatsu, 

coming so quickly after the subway gas 

attack that killed 10 and injured 5,500, 


struck at the very symbol of social stability | 


in Japan. Not since the Japanese Red Army 
terrorized the country in the early 1970s 
has there been such a brazen challenge to 
authority in postwar Japan. 
Says Takeo Mori, professor 
of criminal psychology at Sen- 
shu University: “Anyone can 
do it anytime, and therein 
lies the fear.” 

So far, there are few 
clues and even less hard evi- 


sense of 


What may prove 
difficult to repair 
is Japan’s proud 


SEARCH FOR A SMOKING GUN: Chemical 
experts confiscate evidence from a secret 
laboratory at one of the cult’s compounds 


backing off. All week investigators contin- 
ued to probe into the cult’s compounds in 
a rural village near Mount Fuji, where they 
were searching for evidence that showed 
that sect leaders had attempted to make 
poison gas. This, said a police spokesman, 
may have been “in preparation for mur- 
der,” the closest that authorities have come 
to implicating the sect. Police unearthed 
tons of suspect chemicals, drugs and appa- 
| ratuses and came close to uncovering 
evidence that the killer nerve gas may have 
been made on the premises. They discov- 
ered a large and elaborate laboratory hid- 
den behind an inner sanctum, where only 
the most enlightened of Asahara’s follow- 
ers—many of whom are professional chem- 
ists—were admitted. 

But what the investigators still need to 
find are laboratory traces of “signature” 
compounds that are either used to make 
sarin or appear as by-products of sarin pro- 
duction. The absence of such direct evi- 
dence is the authorities’ biggest problem. 
“They are beginning to run out of time,” 
says a foreign diplomat. “They need to get 
beyond circumstantial evidence against 
Aum in order to indict.” 

Aum spokesmen have launched an 
aggressive campaign to persuade the Jap- 
anese of the sect’s innocence. Everyday 
last week Fumihiro Joyu, former head of 
the cult’s Russian branch, appeared on talk 
shows, offering vigorous protestations of 
Aum’s blamelessness. He tirelessly brow- 
beat his interlocutors, drumming home the 
message that Aum is not responsible for 
the sarin attacks and has been framed by 
the government. The sect has also taken its 
case to on-line services: one Aum member 
flooded a computer message 
board with the cult’s propa- 
ganda. Such assurances have 
done nothing, however, to 
assuage the fear among ordi- 
nary Japanese that more 
attacks could be in the offing. 

The terror has triggered 
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itself as a 


dence to suggest who might nation immune tO an unprecedented psycho- 
be responsible. Butinthe pop- —. logical shock wave. While 
ular mind, the leading sus- violence and fear Kobe's earthquake two months 


pect is Aum Shinrikyo, the 

apocalyptic cult whose messianic leader, 
Shoko Asahara, has eluded a nationwide 
police hunt since the subway attacks two 
weeks ago. Although no legal proof links 
Aum to either case, the circumstantial evi- 
dence is mounting dramatically. 

Shortly after the shooting, anonymous 
callers telephoned TV stations to warn that 
more police officials would be harmed if 
the investigation of Aum was not called off. 
But if the assault was meant to intimidate 
authorities, there were no signs of anyone 


ago knitted Japan together in 

| a spontaneous effort to help the stricken, 
the subway killings and the police shooting 
have had the opposite effect, straining the 
ties of courtesy and trust that are so tightly 
woven into the fabric of the society. “In 
these crimes,” says Mori, “there is a 
marked lack of humanity, a hollowing out 
of the heart.” It seems that the antei na 

| kuni, or “safe society,” which Japanese 
have long prided themselves on, can no 
longer be taken for granted. —Reported 
by Edward W. Desmond and Irene M. Kunii/Tokyo 
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ALL FOR A DREAM: It costs would-be immigrants thousands of dollars to make the voyage from the Dominican Republic to Puerto Rico 


IMMIGRATION 


Dangerous Tides 


A new wave of illegal aliens is finding a perilous 
and expensive route into the United States 


By CHRISTOPHER JOHN FARLEY 
AS LISAS IS A DINKY, DROWSY TOWN IN 
the Dominican Republic, much like 
others that dot the small Caribbean 
country’s northern coast. Chickens 
run in the one paved street; pigs root 

near the pink and green huts. At a roadside 

stand, a caldron of soup sits outside the 
door. A few men while away the afternoon 

hours playing dominoes in the shade of a 

nut tree. 

But nothing in this Potemkin village is 
as it seems. Las Lisas traffics not in local 
cuisine or local color but in a dream—the 
dream of traveling to America. The food 
hut is actually a check-in station for ref- 
ugees and their machete-strapped bus- 
cones (guides). The men under the nut 
tree are lookouts, who meet groups of 
would-be immigrants arriving from Santo 
Domingo and direct them to hiding places 
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in safe houses and the surrounding jungle. 
Makeshift boats—weighted down by rocks 
and submerged in the stream near town— 
are waiting to take the travelers to the U.S. 
commonwealth of Puerto Rico, where they 
can easily board a flight to New York City. 
Even the chickens have a role in this secret 
commerce: three times a day a boy delivers 
slaughtered birds and boxes of white rice to 
the refugees, who may wait days or weeks 
for their boat to leave. For a few pesos ex- 
tra, he will bring a bottle of Brugal, the lo- 
cal rum, to kill the boredom and dull any 
fears about the dangers that lie ahead. “The 
town depends on the trips,” says an older 
resident. “When the weather is bad or the 
police ask for more money and the trips 
slow down, it becomes like a graveyard.” 
Increasingly, when people want to go 
to America—illegally, that is—the Domini- 
can Republic is where they go first. There 
are dozens of coastal towns just like Las 
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Lisas where the chief industry—sometimes 
the sole industry—is illegal immigration. It 
is impossible to say exactly how many 
thousands of people arrive in the U.S. 
through the Dominican Republic each 
year, because official surveillance and in- 
terdiction are so spotty. The U.S. Border 
Patrol and other law-enforcement agen- 
cies made 4,364 arrests in the area last 
year, but that figure bears little relation to 
the number of people flooding out. 

What is clear is that the illegal traffic is 
growing, and it is international, with ref- 
ugees arriving on this remote stretch of 
beach from Latin America, Eastern Eu- 
rope, the Middle East, even China and 
Japan. One telltale sign of the booming 
refugee trade: the Dominican Republic has 
become the largest importer of outboard 
engines in Latin America. Says a U.S. offi- 
cial: “There are boats every day taking peo- 
ple from all over the world into the U.S. 
through here.” 

Now that beefed-up law enforcement 
has made it harder for illegal immigrants to 
cross the U.S.-Mexican border, the flow 
has shifted to this point of less resistance. 
The Dominican Republic’s seven busy in- 
ternational airports and minimal visa re- 
strictions make it difficult to monitor the 
comings and goings of foreigners. And 
once refugees weather the 110-mile boat 
trip from the northern coast of the Do- 
minican Republic to Puerto Rico, they can 
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usually slip onto a U.S.- bound flight with- 
out a document check. 

Despite the mounting popularity of 
this route, the trip is generally perilous 
and expensive. A Central American pays 
upwards of $4,000; someone leaving from 
China pays $35,000 for the journey. After 
the immigrant arrives on the Dominican 
coast, there are two classes of transport. 
Once a week, the Mafia spon- 
sors a crossing on a sleek Bos- 
ton Whaler that for $900 will 
deliver a well-heeled traveler 
with “impediments to immi- 
gration,” such as _ passport 
problems or outstanding war- 
rants, to a yacht waiting off the 
shores of Puerto Rico. 

For everyone else, the 
voyage is a brutal, shoddy af- 
fair organized by small-time 
thugs, condoned by corrupt, 
bribe-taking public officials, 
and implemented by 100 or so 
boat captains who live along 
the Dominican coast. Trip or- 
ganizers often run a series of 
scams on their desperate and 
vulnerable customers. Some- 
times passengers are not per- 
mitted to bring food on board 
for the two-day trip; once the 
voyage is under way, provi- 
sions are sold to them at exor- 
bitant prices. And it’s not un- 
common for the organizers to 
rob passengers before allow- 
ing them to disembark. One of 
the cruelest and most com- 
mon ruses is for a captain to 
take his customers on a cir- 
cuitous voyage, stop on a de- 
serted Dominican beach and 
tell the disoriented, usually 
seasick passengers that they 
have arrived in the U.S. Three 
weeks ago, 50 passengers came to Las Lisas 
for a prepaid trip, but the organizer and his 
boat failed to materialize. Said a furious 
refugee: “I will find him and kill him with 
my bare hands.” A Colombian woman de- 
clared stoically, “I will find another boat.” 
She had already been robbed and raped in 
her three-month quest to reach America, 
and she wasn’t going to be discouraged by 
a mere con man. 

But the greatest peril on these trips 
is posed not by man but by nature. The 
Mona straits, which separate the Domini- 
can Republic and Puerto Rico, are among 
the most difficult waters in the world for 
small boats to navigate. To avoid detection, 
the poorly made yolas usually set a course 
through the desecheo (detour), a treacher- 
ous stretch of sea avoided by legitimate 
traffic. Experts estimate that, all told, 10% 
to 20% of refugee boats capsize. A video- 








tape taken several years ago by a Puerto 
Rican customs official shows some 50 
refugees, their boat overturned, being de- 
voured by frenzied sharks. 

There have been few serious efforts to 
clean up or stamp out the immigrant trade; 
it is simply too vital to the Dominican Re- 
public’s economy. Eugenio Cabral, execu- 
tive director of civil defense for the 





JOURNEY’S END: Above, passengers weep when their boat is spotted 
by a U.S. plane; below, the Coast Guard takes charge of their return 


Dominican Republic, claims to have at- 
tempted a crackdown. Three of his men in- 
filtrated organizations running the trips— 
and all three were killed. When Cabral sent 
reports to the Dominican navy about up- 
coming voyages, no action was taken. In- 
stead assassins tried three times to kill him. 
He has since given up. “In the provinces, 
everyone has a hand in the business,” he 
says. “Senators and Deputies profit direct- 
ly. There is little that-can be done.” 


USINESS IS BOOMING. TURIN, A TRIP 
organizer from the small Domini- 
can town of Miches, runs three 
trips every month. With each boat 
carrying 100 refugees, he grosses 
about $150,000 a year. If a boat capsizes or 
is captured, he gets another one and sched- 
ules an extra trip to recoup his costs. Says 
Turin: “There are always people willing to 
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go.” Recently, as darkness fell on Miches, 
Turin and his assistants and bodyguards 
whisked through the town, picking up pas- 
sengers from safe houses and taking them 
to a gathering point on the beach. He was 
expecting a new batch of Italian immi- 
grants, but they never appeared. A group of 
Koreans arrived but decided to take a dif- 
ferent boat. 

: So on this trip there are 
> mainly Dominicans, but also 
Ecuadorans, Haitians and a 
> Cuban. Manuel Diaz, a 
Colombian traveling with his 
wife, paid $8,000 for the trip. 
“T have a job waiting for me at 
a grocery store on Northern 
Boulevard, Queens,” he says 
proudly, Maria Rodriguez, a 
* Cuban, says she simply could 
not earn enough in her native 
land. “Look at my hands,” she 
says, showing fingers and 
palms callused from years of 
manual labor. “I am. still 
young. But there is no way to 
survive where I come from. I 
left my children with relatives, 
and I came. There was no oth- 
er choice.” 

Midnight. A 40-ft. boat 
pulls up, and an anguished 
murmur goes out from the 200 
refugees on shore—the craft is 
too small. The buscones begin 
yelling and waving their ma- 
chetes. Over two grueling 
hours, they crowd 111 people 
aboard the vessel; each passen- 
ger’s legs spread to accommo- 
date the person in front of him. 
When the voyage finally starts, 
there is no room to move. The 
ship is leaky and reeks of gaso- 
line. Passengers vomit. Others 
sleep. By the time the sun rises, 
everybody is stiff and tense. 

At 10 a.m. a U.S. Coast Guard plane ap- 
pears. Hoping not to be seen, passengers 
huddle on the floor of the boat, which is 
slimy with vomit and seawater. The boat 
heads to the desecheo to shake its pursuers. 
No luck. At noon another small plane with 
American markings breaks through the 
haze along the horizon. 

It’s over. Soon they will all be picked up 
by the U.S. Coast Guard, returned to the 
Dominican Republic and fined $2 each. 
There will be no New York, no new life 
and no refund. The boat captains change 
clothes and seat themselves among the 
passengers to avoid detection. One female 
passenger starts to cry. Her trip is a waste, 
her future uncertain. But one boat captain 
is defiant. “We will go again next week,” he 
vows. “They cannot stop us.” —Reported by 
Edward Barnes/Miches 
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@ BUSINESS 


Sex, Lies and W.R. Grace 


Rewriting history, the company admits that it 
ousted its CEO over evidence of sexual misconduct 


By JOHN GREENWALD 





NITA HILL MAY HAVE SENSITIZED MOST 
people to the fact of sexual harass- 
ment, but it was an obscure legal sec- 
retary at the giant firm of Baker & 
McKenzie who sensitized corporate Amer- 
ica to the consequences. The precedent- 
setting $3.5 million award that Rena 
Weeks won last year against the law firm 
could not have have been far from the 
minds of directors at W.R. Grace & Co. 
when they ousted the 
firm’s president and 
CEO, J.P. Bolduc. Last 
week the board ac- 
knowledged that evi- 
dence of sexual harass- 
ment was the real reason 
for his March 2 depar- 
ture, and in the process 
created a new corporate 
milestone. “This is the 
first time that a company 
has taken the action of 
having a CEO leave ap- 
parently because of sex- 
ual harassment,” says 
Kathryn Rodgers, exec- 
utive director of the 
NOW Legal Defense and 
Education Fund. 

The odd thing about 
this very modern melo- 
drama is that it was 
played out among the 
septuagenarians on the 
board of Grace, whose founder, Irishman 
William Grace, started the venture back in 
1854 by shipping bird dung from Peru to 
the U.S. for use as fertilizer. Perhaps more 
predictably, last week’s admission came 
only after weeks of obfuscation on the part 
of the troubled company. The $5 billion 
conglomerate, which produces everything 
from plastics to kidney-dialysis equipment, 
initially blamed Bolduc’s abrupt departure 
on “differences of style and philosophy.” 

But after the New York Times ob- 
tained a preliminary draft of the firm’s 
upcoming proxy statement, which cited 
unspecified evidence that Bolduc, 55, had 
harassed five female employees, Grace 
conceded that the allegations had inspired 
the board to oust him. One director said 
the findings included documentation from 
five different areas of the company; the 
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Times reported that his misconduct 
involved making “suggestive remarks” and 
“engaging in unwelcome physical contact” 
with the employees. 

To be fair, the company noted in 
lawyerly prose that Bolduc, who is married 


| and has four children, “vehemently denied 





and continues to deny” any sexual miscon- 
duct. Grace further pointed out that none 
of the women who came forward has so far 
filed any formal harassment complaint 
against the former Cro. As a result, Grace 


said, its directors decided “to request Mr. 
Bolduc’s resignation, but not to seek his 
termination for cause.” 

The timing of Bolduc’s ouster raised 
questions in some quarters about whether 
the board might have used the harassment 
charges as the ultimate weapon in a long- 
standing corporate power struggle. Before 
his departure, Bolduc had repeatedly 
clashed with then chairman J. Peter Grace, 
81, who suffers from lung cancer. Among 
other things, Bolduc wanted the company 
to disclose to its shareholders that it was 
spending, among other things, $165,000 on 
Grace’s annual nursing care and $200,000 
a year for his security guards. 

Says Bolduc attorney Gerald Walpin: 
“After Mr. Bolduc responsibly acted as a 
corporate officer, suddenly charges were 
made, when there had never been a com- 





BEFORE THE FALL: Bolduc in the office of his home in Columbia, Maryland, in 
1990 after winning a three-way race to become president of the company 


plaint [of harassment] before.” Walpin 
added that his client “was never given any 
opportunity to face any of his alleged 
accusers, or even to know the identity of 
any of his accusers, both of which he 
requested.” 

The ouster rattled large Grace share- 
holders like the College Retirement Equi- 
ties Fund (which holds some 8% of the 
company’s stock), who had applauded 
Bolduc’s strategy of selling off subsidiaries 
to pare down the firm to a few core busi- 
nesses. Declares Joseph Cappello, who fol- 
lows the conglomerate for New Vernon 
Associates in New Jersey: “Bolduc had 
done a tremendous job. The reason to buy 
W.R. Grace stock was the changes he 
brought to the company.” 

Under pressure from the shareholders, 
the directors forced J. Peter Grace to step 
down as chairman on March 17 and limit- 
ed nominations to the board to candidates 
, under the age of 70. 
Directors also decided 
to whittle the number of 
> board members from an 
> unwieldy 22, many of 
whom had been close 
© associates of J. Peter 
Grace, to a more man- 
ageable 12. And with 
Grace gone and the ceo 
job still without a per- 
manent occupant, some 
insiders may have been 
worried that the share- 
holders might press to 
bring back Bolduc, a 
prospect that apparently 
led to the leak of the 
proxy statement. 

The Bolduc case left 
some experts in cor- 
porate governance last 
week pondering wheth- 
er a new kind of cutlery 
is being introduced into 
the game of corporate backstabbing: bring 
down the boss by saying he’s a lecher. For 
the leaders of some women’s groups, on 
the other hand, the wonder is that anybody 
ever listens. “The tendency of companies 
to protect the high-placed person is very 
great,” says Ellen Bravo, executive director 
of 9 to 5, an advocacy group for working- 
women. In the vast majority of cases, 
employers choose to discipline an alleged 
harasser through a transfer, a demotion or 
a smaller bonus. 

In Bolduc’s case, the bonus got bigger, 
according to the Times. By agreeing to 
quit rather than being fired, he was able to 
console himself with a $20 million sever- 
ance package, which amounted to $5 mil- 
lion more than what was required by his 
contract. —Reported by Cathy Booth/Miami and 
Tom Curry and Jane Van Tassel/New York 
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@ MEDICINE 


THE DOCTOR’S CRYS 


Supersensitive tests can 
tell us what diseases lie 
in our future. Do we 
really want to know? 





By CHRISTINE GORMAN 





AUL JERNBERG, A 71-YEAR-OLD 

mortgage banker from Chicago, 

walked into his doctor's office a 

healthy, happy man. A short while 

later, he left with a sense of dread. 
Although Jernberg felt fine, a sophisticated 
protein test indicated that he might have 
prostate cancer. A subsequent biopsy was 
inconclusive, but a second one disclosed 
that he indeed had the beginnings of a tu- 
mor. “Of course, we'll operate next week,” 
the physician told him. Not so fast, Jern- 
berg thought. He feared the possible side 
effects of prostate surgery, including in- 
continence and even impotence. After con- 
sulting another doctor, who explained that 
many prostate cancers grow extremely 
slowly, Jernberg decided not to have the 
operation. “Maybe I won't live for 20 more 
years,” he observes. “But for me it was the 
right choice.” 

Not that long ago, doctors and patients 
viewed medical tests the same way military 
officers think about radar. By providing an 
early warning of a potentially deadly 
threat, the tests open up a critical window 
for averting disaster. Just because a little 
information is good, however, does not 
necessarily mean that more information is 
better. Physicians are starting to have at 
their disposal a whole new panoply of ad- 
vanced tests that provide more detail about 
what is going on inside the human body— 
often down to the molecular level—than 
ever before possible. Yet as Jernberg dis- 
covered, such tests can warn of dangers 
that are so far off, they may not be worth 
worrying about. Knowing too much, it 
turns out, may prove just as harmful to 
your health as knowing too little. 

Examples of overaggressive treatment 
based on test results abound in fields rang- 
ing from cardiology to back surgery. But 
what has brought this issue to the fore is the 
extraordinary pace of genetic research. In 
the past few months, scientists have devel- 
FORTUNE TELLER: Scientists peek into a 


patient’s destiny by analyzing samples of 
DNA in search of known disease genes 
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oped experimental tests for several cancer- 
causing genes that were discovered only 
last year—including one called scrat, 
which, if mutated, can trigger breast tu- 
mors. Tests for newly identified genes that 
cause melanoma and colon cancer will 
soon be marketed to doctors. 

Trouble is, the tests have been devel- 
oped so rapidly that not even their creators 
understand exactly how much faith to put 
in them. Preliminary studies suggest, for 
example, that testing positive for the 
mutated BCRA1 gene does not neces- 
sarily doom a woman to breast can- 
cer. At least 15% of the women who 
carry the gene will never develop 
the disease. Yet scientists still do not 
know how to tell which women fall 
into that category. Nor does testing 
negative mean that a woman can 
stop worrying. The BCRA1 gene ap- 
pears to play a role in only 5% of the 
182,000 breast cancers that develop 
each year. So being free of an altered 
BCRAI hardly means a woman will be 
free of breast cancer. 

Such uncertainty has prompted 
geneticists to proceed cautiously 
with testing. But if history is any 
guide, insurance companies and 
even some employers will not be so 
timid. In the 1970s scientists recruit- 
ed black Americans to participate in 
a screening campaign for sickle-cell 
anemia, a painful blood disorder 
that is found mostly among people of 
Mediterranean and African decent. 
“Almost nobody foresaw the possi- 
bility that the information could be 
misused,” says Dr. Robert Murray at 
Howard University in Washington. 
As word got out about the effort, 
however, some people lost jobs or 
were denied insurance just because they 
participated in the program. “The poten- 
tial for harm has grown even greater to- 
day,” Murray says. 

Consider the case of Vickie Reis, a 42- 
year-old farmer who lives in Northern Cal- 
ifornia. Six years ago, Reis told an emer- 
gency-room doctor treating her for 
bronchitis that her sister had died of cystic 
fibrosis, an incurable lung ailment. The 





physician then tested the woman and found | 


that she bore a single copy of the cr gene. 
But as any first-year genetics student 
knows, it takes two copies of the damaged 
gene for a person to develop this disease. 
Even so, Reis’ medical record subsequent- 











ly contained the information about her cr 
gene, and she was repeatedly denied health 
insurance. “I had never had any symptoms 
of the disease,” she notes. “But the fact that 
I carried the gene was enough to leave a big 
shadow on my medical history.” 

Even outright errors are far too com- 
mon. Theresa Morelli, a healthy 32-year- 
old lawyer in Ohio, was refused disability 
insurance in 1990 because a doctor had 
mistakenly believed 10 years earlier that 
her father might be suffering from Hunt- 
ington’s chorea, a horribly degenerative 
hereditary condition that robs people of 
their mind and body. It turned out that he 
had Alzheimer’s instead. 

In the past three years, at least seven 
states have recognized the potential for 
discrimination. At the forefront is Wiscon- 


Knowing too much, it turns out, 
may prove just as harmful to your 
health as knowing too little 





HARD CHOICES: Threatened by prostate cancer, Jernberg 
savors a moment with his one-year-old grandson Thomas 


sin, which prohibits health insurers from 
requiring genetic tests and forbids employ- 
ers to demand that job applicants undergo 
such screening. lowa, Oregon and Rhode 
Island passed similar rules covering only 
employers. California and Ohio enacted 
new laws last year that prohibit compulso- 


ry genetic tests for health insurance but that | 


still allow such requirements for disability 
or life insurance. “Without a law like this, 
you are penalized for knowing about your 
health history,” says Dr. Paul Billings of 
Stanford University, who advised legisla- 
tors on the California statute. “Without a 
law like this, there is a disincentive for be- 
ing responsible for your own health.” 
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While states press ahead with legis- 
lation, the U.S. government is issuing new 
interpretations of existing law. Earlier this 
month, the Equal Employment Oppor- 
tunity Commission put out regulations 
stating that anyone who has inherited a ge- 
netic defect will be considered disabled. 
This change would allow workers, under 
the Americans with Disabilities Act, to sue 
an employer who discriminates against 
them because they have the wrong DNA. 

But as knowledge of genetics ad- 
vances, the government may be creating a 
legal quagmire. “Every major disorder like 
heart disease and cancer is partly heredi- 
tary,” Billings notes. “This means that if 
you add up all the hereditary diseases, 
about 40% of the nation would be consid- 
ered seriously at risk.” Under the new 
EEOC guidelines, Billings says, 4 out 
of 10 Americans could legally be 
considered disabled even though 
the majority of them are healthy, 
show no symptoms and may never 
develop the expected problems. 

Everyone agrees that more 
= thought needs to be given to the 
% questions posed by genetic testing. 
> The federally funded National Cen- 
° ter for Human Genome Research 
: has organized a task force of scien- 
3 tists, bureaucrats, industry officials 
and consumer advocates, who will 
* gather outside Baltimore next week 
to sort through some of the regulato- 
ry, legal and health issues. The group 
hopes to publish policy recom- 
mendations within a year. 

In the meantime, a growing 
number of people, fearful of dis- 
crimination, are seeking out genet- 
ics tests without telling their person- 
al physicians. The patients often pay 
for the results out of their own pock- 
et, so they will not create a medical 
record that can be easily tapped by 
insurers or employers. The danger 
in this desire for privacy is that the 
patients will not get proper counsel- 
ing on what the test result means or 
what their treatment options are. 

Even with adequate information and 
advice, people can face excruciating di- 
lemmas. Diana Lehman of Rockville, 
Maryland, knows she has a gene that caus- 
es colon cancer because research on her 
family helped scientists to identify the mu- 
tation. Anyone who bears this gene is 100% 
certain to develop the cancer, and while 
doctors are testing drug therapies, the only 
preventive treatment at present is surgery 
to remove the large intestines. 

Lehman made the hard choice to have 
the operation, but even then she could not 
stop worrying. She wondered if she had 
passed the genetic defect on to her teenage 
son and daughter. “It’s going to eat at you, 
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not knowing whether your children have |g HEALTH 


the gene,” she says. But, she asked herself, 
was it fair for her to decide whether they 
should learn their genetic makeup? In the 
end, Lehman concluded, the knowledge 
“helps [them] to prepare for the future.” 
The results were mixed. One child doesn’t 
have the gene; the other has it and, unless 
the experimental drug treatments work, 
may someday face radical colon surgery. 
Some people are choosing not to know 
their fate ahead of time, especially if there is 
no treatment for the ailment. Before the test 


for Huntington’s chorea became available, a | 


survey found that the majority of those at risk 
wanted to be tested. Once the opportunity 
arose, however, fewer than 15% took advan- 
tage of it. “When it got down to making a de- 
cision for themselves, people obviously 
thought about it more seriously,” says 
Michael Watson, a medical geneticist at 
Washington University in St. Louis, Mis- 
souri. The anxiety of not knowing was easier 
to take than the certainty of horror. Those 
who tested positive, 10 years or more before 
they would develop symptoms, would lose 
the one thing they had left—a chance to hope 
for the best. 

Given the ethical dilemmas as well as 
the scientific subtleties, many experts fear 
that genetic tests are being developed too 
quickly. “This is not something to rush 
into,” cautions Dr. Francis Collins, head of 
the U.S. effort to map the entire human 
genome. “Your view of yourself changes 
[with the test results],” he notes. “You need 
a lot of counseling to work through this very 
charged situation. I’m worried that the 
counseling will be lost in the shuffle.” Not 
everyone is so concerned, however. 
“Knowledge is a neutral thing,” says Dr. 
David Sidransky, director of head-and- 
neck-cancer research at Johns Hopkins. “It 
all depends on how you use it. Everybody 
should have access to this technology.” 

No one denies that a better under- 
standing is needed of what particular med- 
ical tests can and cannot do and how they 
should be used. “It’s not the same as gazing 
into a crystal ball,” notes philosopher Eric 
Juengst of Case Western Reserve Universi- 
ty. “I've suggested that a TV weather map 
would be a more accurate image, not just 
because it comes closer to the real predic- 
tive power of these tests but also because 
it’s not the weather forecaster’s job to tell 
you how you'll experience the weather. 
He just gives you the probabilities and lets 
you decide what to make of them.” 

For now at least, it remains up to indi- 
viduals to decide for themselves if they want 
to take a peek into their destiny. They may 
discover that, even with the advance of sci- 














ence, tomorrow is still as uncertain as it has | 


ever been. —Reported by J. Madeleine Nash/ 
Chicago, Alice Park/New York, Dick Thompson/ 
Washington and Tara Weingarten/Los Angeles 





ATiny Win Against AIDS? 


Evidence that a child has beaten the virus raises 


By MICHAEL D. LEMONICK 





HE AIDS EPIDEMIC HAS BEEN IN FULL 
swing for more than a decade now, 
but despite huge investments of re- 
search money and intellectual capital, 
medical science still has no effective 
weapon against the disease—and no defi- 
nite idea of what such a weapon would 
even look like. Under these demoralizing 
conditions, any scrap of progress, no mat- 
ter how tenuous, triggers an enormous 
surge of hope. It happened again last week 


with a report in the New England Journal 
of Medicine: doctors at UCLA announced 
that a five-year-old boy, infected with HIV 
at birth, has been symptom-free ever since. 
More important, over the past four years 
the scientists have not been able to detect 
even a trace of HIV in the child’s system. 

If they’re right, this is by far the most 
convincing of a handful of cases in which 
the human immune system has apparently 
defeated the otherwise invincible aps 
virus. And by understanding just how the 
boy’s biochemical defenses achieved such 
an upset, doctors speculate, they may 


| someday find a way to protect the rest of us. 


Even as the news was being trumpet- 
ed, however, some aips experts were 
sounding notes of caution. Nobody denies 
that the boy, whose identity is being kept 
confidential, is healthy, or that the most ex- 
quisitely sensitive tests in existence can’t 
find any HIVv in his body. The question is 
whether he was ever actually infected. 
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BELIEVERS: UCLA's Chen and Bryson checked and 
rechecked before declaring the patient HIV-free 





hopes for a vaccine—if he was really infected 


Drs. Yvonne Bryson and Irvin Chen, 
who led the ucLaA study, are convinced he 
was. His mother was HIV-positive when she 
gave birth, and blood tests at 19 and 51 days 
showed that the baby carried the virus too. 
But when the researchers retested the child 
at 11 months of age, the virus was gone. That 
seemed so wildly improbable that the scien- 


| tists conducted more tests and still found 


nothing. When they re-analyzed blood from 
the earlier tests, though, the virus was still 
there. Could the samples have somehow be- 
come tainted with Hrv in the testing lab? 

Such contamination has been sus- 
; pected in other cases in which infec- 
tions have disappeared. But no, the 
virus from both samples was geneti- 
cally identical, making the contami- 
nation notion highly unlikely. 

So why is there any doubt? For 
one thing, the uCLA researchers 
can’t explain how the child could 
have fought off the virus, especially 
since a baby’s immune systems isn’t 
fully functional until the age of 18 
months or so. Moreover, the HIv in 
the baby’s and the mother’s blood is 
genetically different. That could 
be, as the UCLA researchers assert, 
because the mother’s virus wasn’t 
studied until a year after the birth, 
and had time to mutate. Even if the 
baby did pick up HIV from his 
mother, that doesn’t mean he was 
infected. Immunologists know that living 
cells from mothers often get passed along 
to newborns, where the cells generally die 
within a few months. And, says Dr. Max 
Essex, chairman of the Harvard aips In- 
stitute, “it hasn’t been rigorously proven 
that the infection was in the infant’s own 
cells.” 

Bryson and Chen admit this possibility, 
but consider it unlikely; in fact, they are 
looking into a second, similar case. If 
they’re right, says a skeptical Dr. Jeffrey 
Laurence, chief of the alps research lab at 
New York Hospital-Cornell Medical Cen- 
ter, “it would be extraordinarily important, 
if only to give us a psychological boost, 
showing that we can, potentially, find a ful- 
ly protective vaccine.” And if they're wrong, 
it will hardly be the first time in the course 
of this devastating plague that hopes have 
been briefly raised, only to crash once 
more. —Reported by Jeanne McDowell/ 
Los Angeles and Lawrence Mondi/New York 
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* Available anti-lock brakes 
& traction control 
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¢ Standard air conditioning 
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¢ New Customer One Care™ 3-year 
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It hardly seems possible. But 
Dodge Intrepid has a network of 
as many as fifty-five data sensors 
and up to seven on-board compu- 
ters that can process two million 
pieces of information per second. 

It’s clever enough to select 
shift points for optimum fuel 
economy. Turn off interior lights 
if a door is left ajar. And even 
maintain the inside temperature 
you want with available 
automatic temperature control. 

It’s amazing, when you 
stop and think about it. But then, 
Intrepid’s computers work so 
quickly and efficiently...you 
probably never will. 
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As the faithful hunger for them, 
scholars rush to debunk and to 
doubt. Can we afford to believe? 


By NANCY GIBBS 





ver the years, the Jernigan family in Raleigh, 
| North Carolina, has tried to help friends cope with 
sorrow, with sickness, the death of a child, the 
draining of hope. They know what it’s like to fall 
on their knees and scream in prayer, listening for 
an answer and hearing only an echo. But they 
will also talk about miracles and how they can happen, not just 
long ago but at any time. Their miracle is named Elizabeth. 





What a problem, what a promise, miracles present to people 
of faith. These morsels of grace, offered by a merciful God will- 
ing to meddle with the laws of his universe, can be blessed and 
dangerous things. Every religion has its holy moments, its East- 
er, its Passover, its visions and prophecies. But only in Christen- 
dom, a faith built around a core of miracles, is the fight over their 
meaning so fierce. 

“Why does this generation ask for a sign?” an angry Jesus 
asked, wondering about the hunger for miracles in his own time, 
though he might as well ask it of ours. Touch me, heal me, the 
crowds demanded of their Messiah, and so even as he went 
about touching and healing, he acknowledged that miracles, if 
produced on demand, could sabotage the faith they were meant 
to strengthen. For the truly faithful, no miracle is necessary; for 
| those who must doubt, no miracle is sufficient. 

Those warnings bear remembering in these days before 
Easter, when Christians are invited to dwell on the deepest mys- 
teries of faith. Far from being resolved by centuries of scholar- 
ship and devotion, the paradox of miracles seems only to deep- 
en, Certainly they occupy a strange place on the spiritual map of 
America. When Time asked in a poll last week whether people 
believe in miracles, 69% said yes; and the fastest-growing 
churches in America are the Charismatic and Pentecostal con- 

gregations whose worship revolves around “signs and wonders.” 
| Tens of thousands of people gather in a pasture in Georgia or a 
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backyard in Lubbock, Texas, because of re- 
ports that the Virgin appears in the clouds. 

Yet just when the faithful are so eager 
to embrace the possibility of miracles in 
everyday life, promment Amenican theolo- 
gians are working furiously to disprove the 
miracles in the Bible. Last month, just in 
time for Lent, the rebel scholars of the self- 
appointed Bible tribunal called the Jesus 
Seminar gathered once again, this time to 
vote on the most explosive question of 
Christian faith: Did Jesus literally rise from 
the dead? That such a vote would even take 
place says a lot about current Bible schol- 
arship; that the result, by an overwhelming 
majority, was to announce, No, he did not, 
shows clearly the chasm that has opened 
between some professors of Senpture and 
the true-believing flock 


All parents may be forgiven for viewing 
their children as miracles, but none more so 
than Betsy and Leonard Jernigan Jr. One 
day when their baby Elizabeth was about 
four months old, her right eyelid began to 
weaken a bit; the pupil seemed slow to re- 
spond to light. Such small signs, and they 
came and went. she seemed happy and 
healthy. so her parents expected that the 
problem would clear up by itself 

It didn’t. Soon the eye began to droop 
and the pupil became fixed. The baby’s 
grandfather, Isaac Manly, a Harvard 
trained surgeon. was worried about the 
child's symptoms but didn't want to fright 
en her parents. He gently suggested a trip 
to the ophthalmologist, which led to the pe- 
diatrician, then the neurologist. The first 
time the parents got a hint of what might be 
wrong was when they took Elizabeth in for 
tests and glimpsed the diagnosis on the hos- 
pttal admissions form: “brain tumor.’ 


he quest for an understanding of mir- 
acles is by no means confined to Catholic 
pilgrims or Protestant Fundamentalists or 
New Age stargazers. Author Dan Wake- 
field, a lapsed Presbyterian turned Unitar- 
ian, sometime TV scriptwriter and now 
itinerant theological investigator, has just 
finished a book, Expect a Miracle (to be 
published by HarperSanFrancisco next 
month). He was amazed by what he 
learned. “We all read these silly things, the 
man Who saw the Virgin on the fender of his 
Dodge Dart.” he says. “What I found, 
which is more interesting, 1s people you’d 
think of as very conservative 

He recalls a woman in Atlanta whose 
teenage daughter was hit by a car while 
Rollerblading. Doctors told the mother 
there was no hope; the best prognosis they 
could offer was that her daughter would be 
able to feed herself someday. “The family 
were Episcopalians and engaged very seri- 
ously in prayer. as did their church and the 
Sunday school, he says. “Two weeks later 
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6¢ What was incapable of happening 
of happening is not a miracle ... Cons: 


the girl woke up, and she is now back in 
school. These are not kooks. They only 
spoke to me because their minister asked 
them to. The stories I have are not all reli- 
gious, and they are from all different reli- 
gions. It is very vast, and serious. People 
like to dismiss it as the fringe, but there is a 
real, mainstream thing.” 

Five churchgoers sit around a table in 
the rectory of St. George’s Episcopal Church 
in Hawthorne, California. They all hold dif- 
ferent views about whether the stories of 
Christ’s miracles are true; they disagree 
about how much they matter. “Whether 
those actions actually occurred is somewhat 
irrelevant to me,” observes Alan Roulston, a 
mechanical engineer. “It’s the spirit of the 
message that is more important.” 








But as they get to talking, they discov- 
er that they all have one thing in common: 
every one of them believes they have expe- 
rienced a miracle at some time in their 
lives and were forever changed by it. Roul- 
ston was electrocuted on July 29, 1985. “I 
took 600 amps of 575 volts—it takes 0.15 
amps to kill you,” he recalls. “I spent a long 
time in a burn unit. But I survived, the way 
sometimes people survive being hit by 
lightning. So now I understand about peo- 
ple who would like a miracle in their life to 
‘show me that God exists.’ ” 

John Simpson went in for surgery to re- 
move a kidney stone, only to have doctors 
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find that it had disappeared: he credits a 
prayer wheel of more than 3,000 people 
that his wife, a Charismatic, organized 
Leslie Smith recalls hurtling down a steep 
hill on her bike when she was seven years 
old. She began to slip off the seat—and felt 
hands lift her back up onto the bike. 
Dorothy Pederson, the most skeptical in 
the room, believes a miracle saved her hus- 
band’s life after a brutal mugging in a hotel 
room seven years ago. John Lashley has 
had six strokes and two heart attacks. 
Twice, he says, he was pronounced dead. 
“Now, this body of mine has been through 
an awful lot,” he says, “but my faith has 
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ysver happened, and what was capable 
eiently, there are no miracles. 


—CICERO 


been up to the task in every phase ... be- 
cause my belief works. The miracle is in 
what it delivers.” 


For five days, says Lennie Jernigan, an 
attorney, “we prayed for our daughter with 
a passion uncommon to both of us. And we 
waited for the diagnosis.” The parents 
agreed to exploratory surgery, which car- 
ried a 1-in-5 chance of leaving Elizabeth 
permanently brain damaged. Surgeons re- 
moved part of the tumor from the nerve that 
controls the movement of the right eye. Try 
ing to get at the rest of it was too dangerous 
But when they were finished and the 
pathology reports came back, the news 
could not possibly have been worse. Their 
baby was suffering from an extremely rare 





malignant meningioma, which has killed 
everyone who ever had it. Her prognosis 
continued growth of the aggressive tumor 
grievous paralysis and certain death 

The heartbroken parents prayed for 
strength and understanding. “Of course 
there was no explanation,” recalls Lennie, 
“only a stony silence. We prayed for Eliza- 
beth and for ourselves; our friends prayed; 
our church prayed. Betsy and I merely asked 
that his will be done. We knew that she 
could be healed if it were his will, but we 
were also prepared to accept her death.” 


Even as the faithful flock to seminars 
and healing services, the Protestant and 
Catholic hierarchies treat the subject of 
miracles with great care. For the minister 
trying to guide parishioners through the ed 
dies of faith and reason, such stories pose a 
particular challenge. In many churches, the 
clergy distrust the miraculous for the very 
reasons that Jesus did. The preacher who 
affirms that miracles can indeed happen 
must also be prepared to explain why they 
do not. Why do some cancers vanish while 
others consume? Why do people starve if 
five loaves could feed 5,000? “Miracles can 
be like crack; you never quite get enough of 
them,” says Clarence Hardy, minister at the 
Convent Baptist Church in West Harlem, 
New York City. “The real test of faith is 
when there aren’t any signs; faith is rela- 
tively easy if you're standing in front of a 
miracle. 

The Vatican in particular is exceptional- 
ly cautious about granting an event the im- 
primatur of the church. “Nobody is more 
demanding than the 
when it comes to miracles,” 
John Meier, Bible professor at Catholic Uni 
versity of America in Washington, whose 
new book, A Marginal Jew: Rethinking the 
Historical Jesus, Volume [1 (Doubleday 
$35), represents the latest scholarly attempt 
to meld science and faith. Too often over 


Roman authorities 


notes Father 


the centuries, Meier admits, the Catholic 
Church was taken in by charlatans. When 
reports spread of statues weeping or cross 
es bleeding or Jesus appearing on a tortilla 
the church is often slow to respond, fearful 
that the search for a sign will distract from 
the hard work of faith. “There is a fascina- 
tion with macabre aspects of religion,” 
Meier explains, “but fascination is the ene- 
my of true faith.” 

While traditional churches treat mira 
cles gingerly, it is surely no coincidence that 
the fastest-growing movement in ¢ hristen- 
dom places miracles squarely at the center 
of worship. The growth rate of the “post- 
denominational the Charismat 
ics and Pentecostals—now surpasses that of 


churches 


the Southern Baptists. Loosely structured 
informal, led by powerful “apostles,” these 
churches reject rigid hierarchies and sedate 


theology “People don’t come to listen,” ex 
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6¢To me every hour of the light and dark is a miracle, 
Every cubic inch of space is a miracle. 99 —watr warrman 


A family friend—an Epis- 
copal priest—was staying at 
the Manlys’ house over the 
weekend before the surgery. 
Elizabeth’s grandmother had 
been thinking about Jesus’ in- 
structions for healing. “Is any 
sick among you? Let him call 
for the elders of the church; 
and let them pray over him, 
anointing him with oil in the 
name of the Lord; and the 
prayer of faith shall save the sick, 
and the Lord shall raise him up.” 
After dinner Sunday night, the 
grandparents asked the priest if he 
would lead the anointing. He did, 
leaving the consecrated oil for Bet- 
sy to use again and again during 
the next 48 hours until surgery. And 
still the family prayed. 


To any traditional Christian, no 
miracle is more important than the 
Resurrection, the event that lies at 
the heart of the faith, containing 
within it the promise of eternal life. 
“If Christ has not been raised, then 
our preaching is in vain, and your 
faith is in vain,” Paul wrote to the 
Corinthians. But it was St. Augus- 
tine who observed that “on no 
point does the Christian faith en- 
counter more opposition than on 
the resurrection of the body.” And 
indeed no assertion of modern bib- 
lical scholarship can match, in its 
capacity to horrify and gall, the 
statement that Christ never actual- 
ly rose from the dead. 

Yet liberals argue that it is not 
blasphemy to say the Resur- 
rection never happened, be- 
cause accounts of Christ’s ris- 
ing are meant metaphorically. 
In this view, one robs the 
Bible of its richness and poet- 
ry by insisting it should be 
read literally. Jesus was resur- 
rected in the lives and dreams 
of his followers; the body of 
Christ is the church, not a reconstituted 
physical body. The Resurrection repre- 
sents an explosion of power, a promise of 
salvation that does not depend on a literal 
belief in physical resurrection. 

New Testament scholars from this 
school point out that the Gospel writers 
made a crucial distinction between flesh 
and spirit. “They were talking not about the 
resurrection of the flesh but about the res- 
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urrection of Christ’s selfhood, his essence,” 
says Jackson Carroll, a professor of religion 
and society at Duke Divinity School. “The 
authors of the New Testament had experi- 
ences with an extraordinary person and ex- 
traordinary events, and they were trying to 
find ways to talk about all that. They 
weren't writing scientific history; they were 
writing faith history.” 

Distressing as it is to a conservative 
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Christian, that kind of read- 
ing is mild compared with 
the pronouncements from 
the left fringes of contempo- 
rary scholarship. The efforts 
=a of moderate theologians to 
| find new meanings in Scrip- 
ture are burdened by the de- 
crees of such groups as the 
Jesus Seminar, which seem 
determined to offend at all 
costs. The seminar is the in- 
vention of onetime Protestant cler- 
gyman Robert W. Funk, who now 
runs a Bible think tank, the Westar 
Institute. Since the mainstream 
press rarely covers the esoterica of 
New Testament criticism, he set an 
irresistible trap: he would gather 
“eminent” scholars, and they would 
put the events in the Bible to a 
vote. He passes around a white plas- 
tic container, and each scholar 
drops in a colored marble: black if 
he or she is certain the event was 
fabricated, gray if it probably was, 
pink if it might actually have oc- 
curred, red if it certainly did. 

In recent years, the Jesus Semi- 
nar weighed Christ's actual words as 
reported in the Gospels, and agreed 
8 that in most cases he never said 
|; them. Last fall they considered the 
2 Virgin Birth, and 96% agreed it nev- 
~ er happened. And last month, just in 
time for Easter, they took up the sub- 
ject of the Resurrection. The invita- 
§ tion to reporters promised that the 
2 experts “will be drilling close to the 
g nerve of the Christian faith.” 

Close indeed. The Bible’s ac- 
count of the event that rests at the 
heart of Christian faith, they 
concluded, is a poetic render- 
ing of a devout wish but cer- 
tainly not an authentic record. 
Crossan, who is co-chairman of 
the seminar with Funk, argues it 
this way: since the Crucifixion 
was conducted by Roman sol- 
diers, he reckons, Jesus’ body 
was most likely left on the Cross or tossed 
into a shallow grave to be eaten by scavenger 
dogs, crows or other wild beasts. As for Jesus” 
family and followers, depicted in the Bible as 
conducting a decent burial of the body ac- 
cording to Jewish law, “as far as I can see, 
they ran,” Crossan says. “They lost their 
nerve, though not their faith.” 

Such speculations inspire fury and pas- 
sionate denunciation among scholars and 
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believers from the center and right wings of 
Christendom. To them, the Resurrection, is 
not just a story about comfort, or power, or 
hope. It represents the promise that death 
can be defeated, that hatred cannot ulti- 
mately prevail. “If | were an enemy of 
Christianity, 'd aim right at the Resurrec- 
tion, because that’s the heart of Christiani- 
ty,” the Rev. Billy Graham told Time last 
week. Graham rejects the idea that Jesus 
rose only as a spirit. “I believe he rose bod- 
ily. Otherwise you'd have to throw out the 
Easter story, because he showed the nail 
prints in his hands. If Christ didn’t rise, as 
Paul said, it all has no meaning.” 

To the generations of Christians who 
have tried to invent a demythologized Je- 
sus—the great moral leader and wilderness 
prophet, inspired but certainly not divine— 
traditional theologians have always coun- 
tered with the fact that Jesus himself said he 
was God’s son. C.S. Lewis was blunt in dis- 
missing efforts at compromise. 
“A man who was merely a man 
and said the sort of things Jesus 
said wouldn't be a great moral 
teacher. He'd either be a lu- 
natic... or else he'd be the Dev- 
il of Hell. You must make your 
choice. Either this man was, 
and is, the Son of God, or else a 
madman or something worse.” 


The night before the sched- 
uled shunt surgery, a doctor 
arrived in Elizabeth’s hospital 
room and removed so much 
thick, infected fluid from her 
brain that he asked to postpone 
the operation for a few days. But 12 hours 
later, when he returned to do another tap, 
he could barely find any fluid, and it was 
totally clear. The doctor was baffled. Eliza- 
beth was back home two days later. “We 
now know it was one of those lesser mira- 
cles that presage a greater miracle,” her 
grandfather says. 

A month after the first operation, the 
same surgeons made a last-ditch effort to 
remove the rest of the tumor. But when they 
went into Elizabeth's brain, they couldn't 


find the lesion, As planned, they removed a 


section of the nerve that the cancer had in- 
vaded, knowing that it would leave her 
blind in her right eye but agreeing that it 
represented her best hope of surviving. 
When the tissue was examined, the pathol- 
ogist could not find any cancer. Regular 
CAT scans since then have revealed no evi- 
dence of a tumor. The medical community 
calls what happened “spontaneous resolu- 
tion.” The family call it a miracle. Even a 
resurrection. 


While conservatives dismiss the theolo- 
gy of the Jesus Seminar members, middle-of- 
the-road Bible professors reject their schol- 
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Modem Miracles Have Strict Rules 


By DAVID VAN BIEMA 


ONSIGNOR MICHELE DI RUBERTO SITS IN AN OFFICE IN THE VATICAN SUR- 

rounded by 250 red-bound books, each of them a would-be miracle. Of 

all the faiths that recognize the continuing eruption of the divine in 

human affairs, Catholicism has gone farthest to systematize that belief; 
and Di Ruberto, the Under Secretary at the Vatican’s Congregation for the 
Causes of Saints, sits near the pinnacle of miracle verification. 

For the 60-year-old priest, the occupation is a necessary step toward a 
greater goal: the naming of saints. The church assumes that a saint will be active 
after death; that once in heaven, he or she responds to the prayers of the devout 
by persuading God to help specific sufferers down below. God responds with 
miracles; and proponents of a candidate for sainthood must prove to Di Ruber- 
to’s satisfaction that their nominee is responsible for one or more. 

The paradox of human miracle assessment is that the only way to discern 
whether a phenomenon is supernatural is by having trained rationalists testify 
that it outstrips their training. Since most wonders admitted by the modern 
church are medical cures, it consults with doc- 
tors. Di Ruberto has access to a pool of 60— 
“We've got all the medical branches covered,” 
says his colleague, Dr. Ennio Ensoli—and 
assigns each purported miracle to two specialists 
on the vanquished ailment. 

They apply criteria established in the 1700s 
by Pope Benedict XIV: among them, that the dis- 
ease was serious; that there was objective proof 
of its existence; that other treatments failed; and 
that the cure was rapid and lasting. Any one can 
be a stumbling block. Pain, explains Ensoli, 
means little: “Someone might say he feels bad, 
but how do you measure that?” Leukemia remis- 
sions are not considered until they have lasted a 
decade. A cure attributable to human effort, 
however prayed for, is insufficient. “Sometimes 
we have cases that you could call exceptional, 
but that’s not enough.” says Ensoli. “Exception- 
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Pilgrims seek the intercession 
of the Virgin Mary at Lourdes 


al doesn’t mean inexplicable.” 

“Inexplicable,” or inspiegabile, is the happy label that Di Ruberto, the doc- 
tors and several other clerics in the Vatican’s “medical conference” give to a case 
if it survives their scrutiny. It then passes to a panel of theologians, who must 
determine whether the inexplicable resulted from prayer. If so, the miracle is 
usually approved by a caucus of Cardinals and the Pope. 

Some find the process all too rigorous. Says Father Paolino Rossi, whose job, 
in effect, is lobbying for would-be saints from his own Capuchin order: “It’s pret- 
ty disappointing when you work for years and years and then see the miracle get 
rejected.” But others suggest it could be stricter still. There is another major mir- 
acle-validating body in the Catholic world: the International Medical Commit- 
tee for the shrine at Lourdes. Since miracles at Lourdes are all ascribed to the 
intercession of the Virgin Mary, it is not caught up in the saint-making process, 
which some believe the Pope has running overtime. Roger Pilon, the head of 
Lourdes’ committee, notes that he and his colleagues have not approved a mir- 
acle since 1989, while the Vatican recommended 12 in 1994 alone. “Are we too 
severe?” he wonders out loud. “Are they really using the same criteria?” 

Pilon believes that as medical science and psychology uncover rational 
explanations for more cures, it becomes increasingly difficult to name something 
a miracle. He regrets the trend and, without relaxing his own stringent stan- 
dards, suggests that the church give more importance to instances where the 
divine can be said to have been present in a cure, without being its sole expla- 
nation. “Ordinary Christians want to see the action of God,” he says bluntly. 
“People are hungry for signs.” —Reported by Greg Burke/Lourdes 
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¢¢ People talk about Bible miracles because there, 
is no miracle in their lives. Cease to gnaw that crust. 
There is ripe fruit over your head. 99 —rHoreau 


arship. They use the same rigor- 
ous standards of inquiry to prove 
the very assertions that liberals 
are so quick to reject. First, they 
argue, the skeptics assume the 
New Testament was written long 
after the Crucifixion occurred, 
and so reflects the agenda and 
faith of the second generation of 
Christians, not events as experi- 
enced by the original apostles. 
That whole approach is undercut 
by the purported discovery an- 
nounced in January of what would be the 
oldest manuscript of a Gospel, which 
dates to A.D. 70, when many eyewitness- 
es would have been around to protest 
any inaccuracies. 

If scholars need multiple, indepen- 
dent sources to prove that an event oc- 
curred, the evidence is much stronger 
for Jesus’ miracles than for many other 
ancient events that are never chal- 
lenged, says Murray Harris, a conserva- 
tive Bible professor at Trinity Evangeli- 
cal Divinity School in Deerfield, Ilinois. 
“We have the empty tomb in all four 
Gospels, representing three if not four 
independent sources, and appearances 
of the risen Christ in three Gospels. And 
they're clearly not copying one anoth- 
er.” Harris gets impatient with the ques- 
tioning of the standards of proof applied 
to the Gospels. “We have only two first 
century accounts of Hannibal’s unlikely 
crossing of the Alps with 38 elephants in 
tow, but no one doubts it happened.” 

While liberals use first century soci- 
ology to prove that the Gospel writers 
were inventing stories about Jesus to 
consolidate their power, Harris reaches 
the opposite conclusion. Why, he asks, 
were women given such a prominent 
role, if the accounts of the Resurrection 
were all made up? In the Gospels they 
were the first to see the empty tomb; 
Mary Magdalene received the first ap- 
pearance. No one would invent the sto- 
ry this way, Harris argues, “given the 
fact that in Jewish law of the time a 
woman’s testimony was unacceptable 
except in a few circumstances. This 
would have been the kiss of death. A 
fabricator would have had Peter or the 
disciples at the tomb.” 

Finally, he adds, how likely is it that 
the disciples would have conspired in a 
fantastic lie for which they would lay 


down their lives, “and that at no point did 








the truth emerge from the con- 
spirators to blow the story, no 
leak at any stage?” By all ac- 
counts, the disciples came away 
from the Crucifixion frightened 
and doubtful about Jesus’ Resur- 
rection. And yet their lives were 
transformed; the cowards be- 
came courageous; they estab- 
lished his church in spite of 
themselves, through grace. 

To simply dismiss all the cor- 
roborating accounts of the mira- 
cles, moderates argue, requires a kind of 
greasy logic that determines the out- 
come before the inquiry even begins. If 
miracles are defined as things that can’t 
possibly happen, then of course the 
Bible’s miracles must not have. “There 
is an anti-supernaturalist bias,” says 
Harris. “Even if we had a sworn affi- 
davit from a pathologist that Jesus was 
alive and well, a person would not be- 
lieve it if he believed in principle that no 
dead man could ever rise. No evidence 
would possibly be sufficient.” 

Yet for all the fireworks, some min- 
isters find a value in the provocative 
new readings of Scripture. A sturdy faith 
can bear a lot of doubt; believers build 
muscles by raising questions. But where 
the inquiry pauses, the challenge be- 
gins. “We have to go back to the basics,” 
argues Billy Graham. “Jesus performed 
these miracles to prove his divinity, and 
so I accept them, and I accept them by 
faith. I can’t prove everything scientifi- 
cally. But when I do accept the Scrip- 
tures by faith, it has an impact in my 
own personal life, and I can apply the 
principles Jesus taught to everyday life. 
So to me the miracles of Christ are es- 
sential. They are not essential to salva- 
tion but to one’s Christian living.” 


THE INTERCESSION 


This June, Elizabeth will turn 13. 
“In the years ahead,” Lennie Jernigan 
has told people, “if you happen to see a 
young girl walking down the street 
with her right eye permanently closed, 
, please don’t think that some tragedy 
= has befallen her and extend your sym- 
pathy. Instead, have cheerful thoughts, 
knowing that the Holy Spirit dwells in 
her, and our God is powerful, benevo- 
lent and magnificent.” | —Reported by 
3 Jordan Bontante/Los Angeles, Ratu Kamlani/ 
New York, Richard N. Ostling/Chicago and 
Lisa H. Towle/Raleigh 
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Pulp Fiction 


James Ellroy calls his rude, violent, breakthrough novel American Tabloid a 
“sewer crawl” through history. His own life has been no walk in the park 


By PAUL GRAY 


FEW YEARS AGO, JAMES ELLROY 
picked up a copy of Libra, Don 
DeLillo’s 1988 fictional medita - 
tion on the assassination of John 
F. Kennedy. At the time, Ellroy 
was a writer with a growing cult repu- 
tation; his crime novels, set in his native 
Los Angeles—The Black Dahlia, The Big 
Nowhere, L.A. Confidential—had shown 
up on paperback best-seller lists and in- 
spired much chatter among mystery fans: 
here was a guy who had pushed the genre 
way, way past hardboiled, into the realm 
of the terminally scalded. Ellroy seemed 
set on a path toward at least a shot at the 
ambition he had brashly revealed to inter- 
viewers who began seeking him out: “I 
want to be known as the greatest crime 
novelist who ever lived!” 

But something about Libra unsettled 
Ellroy. It was too good. DeLillo’s 
imagined journeys into the minds of 
Lee Harvey Oswald and 
Jack Ruby, among oth- 
ers, had an eerie densi- 
ty and plausibility that 
Ellroy admired and did 
not want to emulate. 
“When I finished the 
book,” he remembers, 
“I said, ‘Now I can never 


This thought immediate- 

ly proved intolerable. How could the 
greatest crime-novelist-in-waiting be de- 
nied the subject of the greatest crime? 
The answer struck Ellroy as simple: he 
couldn’t and wouldn't. “I said, “Wait a 
minute. I can write an epic in which the 
assassination is only one crime in a long 
series of crimes. I can write a novel of 
collusion about the unsung leg breakers of 
history. I can do a tabloid sewer crawl 
through the private nightmare of public 
policy.’ ” 


| Hence, American Tabloid (Knopf; 
576 pages; $25). One month after pub- 
lication, the novel is in its fourth printing 
and is creeping up the best-seller lists. It 
has attracted favorable, though some- 
times nervous, reviews, understandably 
so. Recommending a book like American 
Tabloid—and there is no other book quite 
like American Tabloid—is most safely 
done to close friends, whose tastes and 
tolerances are familiar. Where do they 
stand on wall-to-wall violence? What is 
their position on over-the-top sleaze and 
the reduction of nearly all human conduct 
to the narrow, insistent lust of self- 
interest? Pushing such stuff to total 
strangers could get a person arrested. 

If so, bring in the stenographer for a 
full confession. At a time when story- 
| telling has largely been ceded to film- 
| makers—when Pulp Fiction causes more 

chatter than pulp fiction—American Tab- 





loid is a big, boisterous, rude and shame- | 


“Then elaborate on it.” 
“The theory is that Giancana consults with Jimmy Hoffa on all the 
big-money loan applications. Then they get accepted or refused.” 
“Are there alternative Pension Fund books? What I'm thinking of | 
coded books hiding secret assets.” 
“I don’t know.” 


write about that subject.’ ” Se ee 


less reminder of why reading can be so 
engrossing and so much fun. The secret, of 
course, is language. When it is used well— 
which in Ellroy’s case means being pared 
down to taut, telegraphic sentences, sub- 
ject-verb-blooey!—one word is worth a 
thousand pictures. 

The mayhem begins in 1958, unfold- 
ing through the eyes and deeds of three 
men in their early 40s who have not yet 
learned that they are out-and-out psycho- 
paths. Pete Bondurant is a former Los An- 
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geles County deputy sheriff who now 
works for Howard Hughes; Pete’s duties 
include overseeing the staffing of Hush- 
Hush, a scandal rag Hughes has bought 
for titillation and political smears, plus 
procuring drugs for and keeping process 
servers away from his billionaire boss. 
One day Teamsters head Jimmy Hoffa, 
who is being hounded by the Senate’s 
McClellan committee and chief counsel 
Robert Kennedy, calls to offer Pete 
$10,000 to kill a man in Miami. 

Then there is Kemper Boyd, a corrupt 
FBI agent from a once illustrious and then 
bankrupt Tennessee family (“My father 
went broke and killed himself. He willed 
me ninety-one dollars and the gun he did 
it with”). Recognizing an accomplished 
sneak when he sees one, Director J. Edgar 
Hoover persuades Kemper to tender a 
sham resignation from the agency—while 
retaining his salary—and to hire on with 
Bobby Kennedy's Senate investigative 








BLOOEY! Honoring the 
unsung leg breakers 


team as a spy. Hoover hates the Ken- 
nedys. But Kemper, who gets the job, 
takes to the brothers, especially Jack, in 
whom he recognizes his own libidinous 
tendencies slated for greatness. 

Finally, there is Ward Littell, another 
FBI agent and Kemper’s protégé, a former 
Jesuit seminarian who works in the Chi- 
cago office tracking drab, hopeless do- 
mestic communists and hungering for a 
chance to put his massive idealism to bet- 
ter use. Kemper gives him the chance to 


























do some sub rosa snooping for Bobby | 


Kennedy, thereby condemning a num- 
ber of people, including John F. Ken- 
nedy, to untimely death. 

Ellroy sends these three rogue en- 
forcers off on a bizarre fictionalized trek 
through five years of U.S. history: the 
pursuit of Hoffa, the Mob’s unhappiness 
over the triumph of Fidel Castro in Cuba 
and the loss of the Havana casino rev- 
enues, the 1960 presidential campaign, 


s 


hate Senator John F. Kennedy, Boss?” 


to 1927." 


Pete brushed pine needles off his shirt. “I think we've got the means 
to Juke him pretty good in Hush-Hush, \f you've got the money to keep 


a certain operation going.” 


the long debacle of the Bay of Pigs. Pete, 
Kemper and Ward play hair-raising roles 
in all of this, and much more besides. 

American Tabloid is history as Hell- 
zapoppin, a long slapstick routine ca- 
reering around a manic premise: What if 
the fabled American innocence is all 
shuck and jive? To underscore his thesis, 
Ellroy uses spurts of unimaginable vio- 
lence the way other writers deploy com- 
mas and periods: “Sal burned a man to 
death with a blowtorch. . 
The man’s wife came 
home unexpectedly. Sal 
shoved a gasoline-soaked 
rag in her mouth and ig- 
nited it. He said she died 
shooting flames like a 
dragon.” 

It can be argued rath- 
er persuasively that such 
descriptions are now un- 
conscionable, that fiction 
should be a genteel escape from the en- 
croaching horrors of contemporary life 
rather than a blueprint for more of the 
same. The weakness of this case is that it 
denies narrative art its taproot into the 
muck and mire of the subconscious; it 
forgets that private nightmares will fester 
in solitary confinement instead of finding 
cathartic company in the public com- 
munity of stories. 
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Hughes scrunched himself up on his pillows. “Well .. . I'm delighted. 
But aren't you supposed to be auditioning stringers for Hush-Hush?” 
Pete yanked the tree cord and plugged in the tape rig. “Do you still 


“I certainly do. His father screwed me on business deals going back 





BOBBY & JOE Is American 
innocence shuck & jive? 





Kemper got in the back. J. Edgar Hoover said, “Hello, Mr. Boyd.” 

“Good afternoon, Sir.” 

A partition slid up and closed the backseat off. The driver 
pulled out, 

Hoover coughed. “Your infiltration assignment was terminated 
rather precipitously, The Philadelphia Police were somewhat rough, but 
they have a reputation for that, and anything less would have lacked 
verisimilitude.” 


“I've learned to stay in character in situations like that. I'm sure the 





Ellroy, 47, is a 6-ft. 2-in. walking 
testimonial to the redeeming power of 
reading and writing fiction; his life has 
been, in patches, as rough and messy as 
many of the scenes in his books. His 
parents divorced when he was six, and 
he shuttled between them for four years 


| until his mother, a registered nurse and 


an alcoholic, was found murdered near a 
high school playground in a small town 


| east of Los Angeles. “At the time, my be- 












“My mother was a volatile woman, and I 


thought she’d been mean to me. It took | 


me years to understand that thinking of 
her in that way did us both a disservice.” 
The crime was never solved, but Ellroy 
has spent the past five months investi- 
gating it and plans to write a book about 
what he discovers. 

Living full time with his father, a 
small-time entrepreneur who had once 


been Rita Hayworth’s business manager, 
the teenage Ellroy discovered a taste for 
Hardy Boys novels and trouble. He was 
kicked out of high school for misbehavior 
and then out of the U.S. Army—after 
an ill-considered enlistment—when he 
feigned uncontrollable stuttering and 
ran naked about his boot camp. He got 
home in time to care for and then bury 
his father, dead of a series of strokes 








HUGHES Scandal, titillation 
and political smears 


reavement was ambiguous,” Ellroy says. | least five hours a day scrawling block let- 


Joe said, “FDR gave me those pins. | kept them because | knew I'd 
host a meeting like this one day.” 

Joe wanted an event. The butler had arranged hors d'oeuvres on a 
, sideboard near their chairs. 
; Bobby pulled off his necktie. “My book will be published in hard- 
' back in February, about a month after Jack announces. The paperback 
) edition will come out in July, right around the time of the convention. 
I'm hoping it will put the whole Hoffa crusade in perspective. We don't 
want Jack's association with the McClellan Committee to hurt him with 





and heart attacks, and to 
lapse into a lost decade of 
what he calls “booze and 
drugs and Mickey Mouse 
crimes.” At 27 he blacked 
out and was rushed to 
a hospital, where post- 
alcoholic brain syndrome 
was diagnosed. Eventual- 
ly he joined Alcoholics 
Anonymous, took caddy- 
ing jobs to support himself and mustered 
the courage to start writing his first mys- 
tery novel. 

The steady ascent of Ellroy’s career 
was abetted by a flair for self-promo- 
tion. He told everyone who would 
listen about his checkered past and 
posed as the tough ex-hood who was 
going to raze the house of crime fiction. 
Reporters who interviewed him found 
strange messages on their answering ma- 
chines: “It’s James Ellroy. 
Woof, woof! Demon Dog 
of American Literature.” 

Ellroy now seems em- 
barrassed at such bravado. 
“It was a way of getting 
attention,” he says. “Actu- 
ally, as a criminal I was a 
joke. After the profligate 
way I’ve lived, I fear dis- 
order.” He keeps it at bay 
through hard work—at 


ters on three-hole notebook paper—and 
quiet living. He and his second wife, 
journalist and author Helen Knode, are 
buying a house in Kansas City, Missouri, 
where her mother lives. “It’s peaceful 
there,” Ellroy says. “It’s normal.” 
American Tabloid is the first install- 
ment of a trilogy he plans to call Under- 
world, U.S.A. “The next one will begin 15 
minutes after the first one ends and run 
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through 1968. The third will pick up 
there and finish in 1973.” Vietnam. More 
assassinations, Watergate. Years of work 
“swimming around,” as he says, “in the 
gutter of history.” Does he have, for old 
time’s sake, anything outrageous to say? 
Ellroy pauses for a beat: “I think Ameri- 
can Tabloid is an outrageously great 
book.” That is not, come to think of it, 
such a wild surmise. = 
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@ SHOW BUSINESS 


With an Oscar for 


By RICHARD CORLISS 





HY CAN’T A MOVIE BE MORE 

like a woman? How is it that 

Hollywood films are usually 

built like Arnold Schwarze- 
negger—big and burly, with way more 
muscle power than is needed? Much 
rarer is the notion that a film can address 
the subtleties of emotion, that it can have 
curve and contour, beauty and heart. In 
the ’90s, alas, the Oscar category of Best 
Actress has become a chic, sparse ghetto, 
It’s hard to find five films in 
which women have exciting, 
dominant roles. 

So there was little sur- 
prise last week when the 
Academy Award went to 
Jessica Lange for her role as 
a blowsy Army wife in Blue 
Sky—a film made four years 
ago, shelved when its dis- 
tributor went bankrupt, 
then released last year to a 
paltry $2.4 million box- 
office take. The award was 
a tribute not just to Lange, 
a six-time nominee and a 
winner as Supporting Ac- 
tress in 1983 for Tootsie, but 
to the endangered species 
of women’s movies. 

“There are always fewer 
films for women than for 
men, across the board,” 
says Lange, 45, who scooted 
back to her farm in central 
Virginia the day after her 
triumph. “Good scripts are 
as rare as hen’s teeth.” And for actresses 
in their 40s, she notes, “the opportunities 
are thinning out even more.” 

To see what she has made of her op- 
portunities, visit a theater near you. Near- 
ly 20 years after fighting off a big gorilla’s 
advances in King Kong, Lange is a one- 
woman cottage industry. 
The Oscar win has brought 
Blue Sky back into limited 
release, prior to an April 18 
debut in video stores, In Los- 
ing Isaiah, she stars as an 
adoptive mother in a custody 
battle. And beginning this 
Friday she can be seen in 
Rob Roy, Michael Caton- 
Jones’ epic of a legendary 
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BLUE SKY: Lange’s 


LOSING ISAIAH: Fighting 
to keep a foundling son 


Jess Like a Woman 


Blue Sky, Jessica Lange shows 


she can bloom in the chic ghetto of womens films 


Scotsman (Liam Neeson) and the woman 
who shared his pain and cheered him on. 

There’s not a lot for audiences to 
cheer about in Rob Roy; it’s a muddy, 
bloody slog through 18th century agrari- 
an politics. Lange was attracted to Alan 
Sharp's script (“an amazingly beautiful 
piece of writing”), which contains some 


sonorous orations and choice epithets. | 


Lange brings that signal gift, sexual in- 
telligence, to the role of Mary MacGre- 
| gor; the light in her eyes catches fire 





when she stares at Neeson. But Mary is | 


not part of the film’s main conflict, be- 
tween Neeson and villain Tim Roth. De- 
| spite Lange’s efforts, Mary is a mature 
version of that macho-movie ornament, 
the Girl—victim, inspiration, trophy. 
The trophy in Losing Isaiah, written 
Naomi Foner and directed by 
Stephen Gyllenhaal, is a 


by 


addict mother (Halle Berry) 
dumped him in a garbage 
can shortly after his birth. 
Now he is two—and the 
point of contention in a tug- 
of-love between the mother 
and the family that raised 
him. Isaiah plays as a court 
case, with evidence and ar- 
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role cast her as an early’60s 
woman searching for emotional identity inside a Marilyn-style body 


black child whose drug- | 


guments for each side. But in movie 
terms, the case is stacked against Lange: 
next to Berry's radiant youth, she looks 
sere and exhausted. It is one of those 
dares a maturing female star likes to 
take: stripping off her glamour to reveal 
bone, sinew, despair. 

All these are on 
display in Blue Sky. 
Flesh too, for Carly 
Marshall is a_ wild 
thing, a would-be film 
star, erotic and erratic. 
Her career-Army hus- 
band (Tommy Lee 
Jones, in a wonder- 
fully implosive, sym- 
pathetic turn) doesn’t 
know what to do but love her. She tosses 
confetti around; he wears it like dandruff 
and wonders who will clean up the mess. 

Toward the end, Blue Sky trots out 
, the p.c. placards and sends 

Carly on horseback into a 
§ nuclear-test area. But most 
of the film (directed by 
2 Tony Richardson, who died 
of Arps in 1991) has an acu- 
ity, rare in Hollywood pic- 
tures, about the heroic com- 
promises that marriage 
entails and about the fragili- 
ty of trust. Lange plays it 
high and true. It is a perfor- 
mance perfectly pitched in 
the key of shrill. 

“What I felt worked 
best,” she says, “was the 
complex portrayal of the 
relationship.” As a private 
woman in the public eye, 
Lange has endured tabloid 
scrutiny of her complex 
relationships with Mikhail 
Baryshnikov and, for the 
past 12 years, playwright- 
actor Sam Shepard. Gossips 
meticulously parsed her Os- 
car thank-you speech for 
confirmation of a rumored rift with her 
beau, whom she didn’t mention. But ac- 
cording to Lange’s publicist, Shepard was 
back home playing host to an Oscar-night 
slumber party (including a screening of 
Blue Sky) for one of their children. Things 
with Sam are fine, Lange says briskly. 

After a busy year in front of the cam- 
era, she is eager to get back to work behind 
it, honing her skills at black-and-white 
photography. And with her family “out 
here on the farm,” she says, “it’s not hard 
for me to get into a relaxation mode.” 
Soon, though, Jessica Lange is bound to 
get a call for another strong woman’s role. 
It’s a tough job, and a rare one, but some- 
body’s got to do it. —Reported by 
Jeffrey Ressner/Los Angeles 


ROB ROY: Liam 
Neeson with 
his inspiration 
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@ THEATER 


A House of Games 


In Arcadia, Tom Stoppard plays with words, centuries and 
the laws of entropy to produce a major dramatic work 


By BRAD LEITHAUSER 


ERE IT NOT SO FAITHFUL TO 
its own artistic designs, you 
might suppose Tom Stop- 
pard had written Arcadia 
expressly to refute his critics. Though 
having led something of a charmed pro- 
fessional life (he has been internationally 
acclaimed since his first pro- 
duced play, Rosencrantz and 
Guildenstern Are Dead, in 
1967), the Czechoslovak-born 
playwright has not been 
spared his detractors, particu- 
larly in his adopted England. 

We've been told Stoppard 
has no real subject but his own 
ingenuity. But with Arcadia 
he has taken on, dazzlingly, an 
expansive slew of topics: a 
young girl’s dawning sexual- 
ity, the birth of Romanticism, 
modern academia, post-New- 
tonian physics. We've heard 
he fails to understand women 
or to create good female char- 
acters. But in Thomasina Cov- 
erly, a 13-year-old mathemati- 
cal genius fated to die before 
her 17th birthday, he has 
forged a female role any young 
actress would pine for. We've 
heard that he is all brain and 
no heart, and yet by Arcadia’s 
final act, Stoppard has shown 
he knows enough about hearts 
to break them. 

As often happens with his 
plays, Arcadia—which opened 
on Broadway last week—is 
more complicated in the sum- 
marizing than in the perform- 
ing; the staging clarifies a great deal. The 
action unfolds in a grand English 
country house. The scenes alternate 
between a few hectic days in April 1809 
when a number of guests, including 
perhaps—Lord Byron, have come for a 
visit, and the present day when the 
house is invaded by, among others, a pair 
of literary historians who turn out to be 
Byron scholars (Blair Brown, Victor 
Garber). 

The play is a sort of bifurcated 
detective story. We observe a variety of 
events, most of them comical, unfolding 
in 1809, and we see also how the hap- 





hazard by-products of those events— 
stray letters, drawings, jottings—are in- 
terpreted, shrewdly but often incor- 
rectly, nearly two centuries later. The 
past proves inhospitable; it resists the 
probings of the present. 

But if Arcadia provides a cautionary 
fable for the historian, it is also a sort of 
trans-century canticle whose themes re- 





DETECTIVE STORY: A 19th century genius sparks a mystery 
that 20th century scholars Brown and Leonard try to unravel 


sound through the decades in transmut- 
ed, enriched forms. Stoppard has de- 
vised the perfect setting for his verbal 
ambiguity and punning, as when he 


| plays on the phrase “the action of bodies 


in heat.” To Thomasina and her tutor 
Septimus Hodge, the words suggest the 
entropic universe of the second law of 
thermodynamics and the collapse of 
classical mathematics. But to Chloé Cov- 
erly, a distant descendant of Thomasina, 
those bodies are human and the heat is 
sexual. Words, no less than the house’s 
visitors, are constantly on the move. 


Arcadia, first staged two years ago in | 
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| London, has survived the passage to 


Broadway intact, although the acting was 
generally superior in the original pro- 
duction. While perfectly sufficient, the 
present Thomasina (Jennifer Dundas) 
doesn’t bring to this brutally taxing role 
of doomed prodigy quite the dancing- 
flame intensity that Emma Fielding did. 
And the new Septimus (Billy Crudup) 
has the aplomb but not the haunted in- 
tellectual uneasiness Rufus Sewell con- 
veyed. A pleasing surprise, however, is 
Robert Sean Leonard, playing Valentine 
Coverly, a modern-day biologist and 
computer scientist. As Claudio in Ken- 
neth Branagh’s film Much Ado About 
Nothing, Leonard looked thoroughly out 
of his element while trying to do what 
stage actors traditionally do— 
proclaim words of love in 
ornamental verse. Here, in an 
odder role that requires him to 
speak of mathematics in hard- 
edged, gemlike prose, he is 
gratifyingly convincing. 

Yet the pluses and minus- 
es of the Broadway production 
(directed, as in London, by 
Trevor Nunn) should not ob- 
scure the fact that in Arcadia 
we have been given a major 
English drama, one of those by 
which, ultimately, the theater 
of our time may be evaluated. 
It is a play that holds up beau- 
tifully not only on the stage but 
on the page. When Thom- 
asina, hungry for a new math- 
ematics, exclaims, “If there is 
an equation for a curve like a 
bell, there must be an equa- 
tion for one like a bluebell,” 
we might have stepped into an 
Auden poem. When a formi- 
dable lady silences her brother 
by snapping, “Do not dabble 
in paradox, Edward, it puts 
you in danger of fortuitous 
wit,” we can hear Wilde whis- 
pering, “I wish I'd said that.” 
And for concentrated lyricism, 
the scene in which Thomasina 
bewails the burning of the classical li- 
brary of Alexandria—a doomed girl genius 
lamenting the conflagration of ancient 
genius—is absolutely stunning. 

Arcadia offers the heartening spec- 
tacle of a dramatist who, with commend- 
able industry, has found the unusual but 
handsome vessel into which most of his 
obsessions neatly fit. And Stoppard 
makes it look easy. With Arcadia, he has 
fabricated a work as simple as a perfect 
cube and as complex as the physics of a 
breaking wave. Or make that the physics 
of the turbulent air in a room where 
many people are clapping. a 
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@ CINEMA 


God and Man in Liverpool 


Pumped by controversy, the British drama Priest reduces 
complex moral issues to the stuff of maudlin melodrama 


By RICHARD CORLISS 
ATHER GREG (LINUS ROACHE), 
the young priest at a Catholic 
parish in Liverpool, is handsome, 
theologically conservative—and 

gay. His boss, Father Matthew (Tom 

Wilkinson), spouts socialist dogma and 

has sex with his live-in housekeeper. The 

husband of the parish’s hardest-working 

volunteer forces sex on their daughter. The 

local bishop is a ward heeler in a cassock. 
Priest, then, is no Going My Way. 

And Good Friday was perhaps not the 

ideal day for Miramax Films to schedule 

Priest for wide release. Small wonder 

that a few of the faithful were miffed. 

The Catholic League threatened a boy- 

cott of Miramax’s owner, the Walt Disney 

Co., before Miramax moved the date 

back. Disney hardly needs the aggrava- 

tion; last week it told Miramax that the 
studio could not distribute Kids, a scald- 
ing and graphic film about an HIV-posi- 







tive teen. If Kids receives a proscriptive 
NC-17 rating, Miramax may be obliged to 
sell the film (with its hefty $3.5 million 
price tag) to another distributor. 

Priest, directed by Antonia Bird, is 


sensational only in its content. At heart it | 


isa TV drama with a one-track mind; Jim- 
my McGovern’s script has no fewer than 
four scenes in which someone intrudes 





COLLARED: Father Greg (Roache) ponders 
the gulf between vocation and inclination 





on a couple’s sexual intimacy. Bird cues 
every emotion with spell-it-out reaction 
shots and a soupy sound track. What 
movie dares use You'll Never Walk Alone 
with no irony? Priest does, which is one 
reason why it leaves fat, hot tears on 
many spectators’ faces. The film delivers 
on its promise to edify at any cost. 

For many modern Catholics, the 
question of a gay clergy inspires a big 
shrug. Why shouldn’t homosexuals (and 
women) be priests? These days, they are 
among the few who want to be. The real 
issue, blithely dodged in this movie, is the 
Catholic sin of giving scandal. A priest is, 
after all, Christ’s salesman and stand-in. 
He need not be infallible—since he is 
human and conceived in sin—but he'd 
damn well better be discreet. So it is one 
thing for old Matthew to keep a woman 
quietly in the rectory; it is another for 
young Greg to go cruising in a gay bar 


| near his parish. Or surrender to rapture 


ona public beach. Or have oral sex in a car 
on the street. Poor Greg: he may not be 
damned, but he surely is dense. 

If Greg were to come to this confessor, 
his penance would be 10 Hail Marys and 
an 1.Q. test. As for Priest, it would be made 
to sit in sackcloth and ashes at the church 
door as a cautionary example to all film- 
makers who truckle to noble sentiment.™@ 


Abnout IT” 


It’s called NICORETTE* 


{nicotine polacrilex|. And it’s 





a serious medicine that’s only 
available through your doctor. 


My doctor and I discussed 


whether NICORETTE was right for me. 


Shouldn’t you find out whether it’s right for you? 


NICORETTE 


(nicotine polacrilex) 


Ask Your Healthcare Professional 
About It Today 


SmithKline Beecham 


©1994, SmithKline Beecham Consumer Healthcare 
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OF DRIVING ] THE TROOPER LIMITED IS 
ENDOWED WITH 8S CUBIC FEET OF 
“ EXTREMELY ACCESSIBLE CARGO SPACE 


KEEP THIS TO YOURSELF 


FOR EVERY 


Figures, doesn’t it? You do all the necessary research: the ease of 


LE R C) e) P E R swing-open, split-rear doors, convenient split-folding rear seats 


the cavernous cargo space. Then, the moment you get your hands or 


SOLD THERE ARE — 


a new Trooper Limited, there they are. In-laws, brothers, neigbors 


WAITING TO 


n people you've never seen before. And all of them wanting 


» use it. You can’t blame them really. But you can tell them 


B O R xe) W | -. where to go (to get their own, we mean) 


For more information, call (800) 726-2700 Practically /Amazing 
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The Pursuit of Stuffiness 


Thomas Jefferson's life had plenty of dramatic material, but 
Jefferson in Paris is in too much tasteful awe of its subject 


By RICHARD SCHICKEL 


NE DAY LONG AGO, HARRY 

Cohn, the legendary film mo- 

gul, found himself contem- 

plating the minuscule grosses of 
some historical epic set in the 18th 
century and decreed that henceforth no 
picture emanating from his studio would 
feature men in wigs and knee breeches 
writing with quill pens. 

Jefferson in Paris brings this bit of 
vulgar wisdom back to mind. Regret- 
tably so, for it is the work of that 
redoubtable trio consisting of producer 
Ismail Merchant, director James Ivory 
and screenwriter Ruth Prawer Jhabvala. 
With films like Howards End and 
Remains of the Day, they have, almost 
alone, kept alive what in Cohn’s day 
was one of Hollywood's more agreeable 





ANTIQUES: Nolte as America’s ambassador and Scacchi 
as the married painter he pursues don't raise a pulse 


genres: the handsomely made, well-acted 
literary-historical drama. These movies 
reflected the cultural aspirations of pro- 
ducers like Irving Thalberg and David O. 
Selznick while serving the needs of that 
portion of the audience not enamored of 
car chases and tommy-gun fire. 

The problem with this kind of film- 
making has always been caution. And 
that’s what is wrong with Jefferson in 


Paris. It’s as if everyone was just a little | 


too much in tasteful awe of its subject, 
who is played rather stolidly by Nick 
Nolte. They are afraid to grant him his 
full vitality or give full dramatic life to 
the issues, public and personal, that 
stirred him during the five years (1784- 
89) when, recently widowed, he served 
as the new American republic’s ambas- 
sador to France. 

At the time, Jefferson had much of 
interest on his mind. The nation to 
which he was accredited was in a pre- 
revolutionary condition, and members 
of the liberal aristocracy (his particular 
friends) were trying to ameliorate the 
situation. At the same time the great 
deist’s daughter Patsy (Gwyneth Paltrow) 
is flirting with Catholicism, even thinking 
about taking vows. Their relationship is 
not improved when Jefferson starts court- 
, ing a married woman, 
3 the painter Maria Cosway 
2 (Greta Scacchi), and dete- 
riorates further when Sally 
Hemings (Thandie New- 
ton), one of Jefferson’s 
slaves, arrives from Vir- 
ginia and they begin their 
notorious (though histori- 
cally unconfirmed) love 
affair. 

There is plenty of 
material here for a grip- 
ping story about a man 
whose habits of life and 
belief are being chal- 
lenged in all sorts of ways. 
But essentially the movie 
settles for pretty pictures. 
The love stories are pre- 
sented with gingerly dis- 
cretion. Jefferson’s affair 
with Maria is all arch, 
twittering banter in an 
antique style; nothing in 
it elevates their pulses (or 
the audience’s). Hemings 
is presented as a wise, if 
untutored, child, more of a nursemaid to 
Jefferson than a believably sexual being. 
It’s hard to see what he saw in either of 
them, and the script does not provide any 
fully developed scenes of dramatic con- 
flict between them. Even Jefferson's 
endless intellectual curiosity is seen more 
as an eccentricity than a vital force—like 
his sexuality, muted and eventually stran- 
gled in fastidious gentility. 2 


nie 








FRUMP HAPPENS: Collette, as Muriel, 
reaches the altar, but hardly true love 


Dream Girl 


The pleasures of Muriel’s 
Wedding are not so innocent 


HE MOST ASTONISHING THING 

about Muriel’s Wedding is that 

critics and civilians alike keep 

referring to it—favorably and 
unfavorably—as a romantic comedy. This 
says a great deal about our hunger for the 
innocent pleasures of the sort of film that 
(Four Weddings and a Funeral excepted) 
no one knows how to make anymore, but 
not much useful about writer-director 
P.J. Hogan’s film. 

There’s nothing romantic about 
Muriel’s Wedding and, a few sardonic 
laughs aside, very little comedy in it 
either. It is instead a relentless assault 
on what Marxists used to call petit- 
bourgeois values and what we have 
since learned to identify as middle-class 
dysfunction. Hogan’s horrid examples 
are the Heslop family of Porpoise Spit, 
Australia. Dad is a crooked low-level 
politician, Mom has been rendered vir- 
tually speechless by chronic depression, 
and the kids all lie around watching tel- 
ly and putting on weight. Daughter 
Muriel (played with brave, ponderous 
dimness by Toni Collette) is no better 
than the rest of this awful lot, and 
maybe worse, since she thinks things 
would be magically perfect if she could 
just have a church wedding with all the 
lacy trimmings. 

How she achieves that goal (but 
nothing like true love) and in the process 
confounds false friends and temporarily 
betrays her only true one (a hot-wired 
Rachel Griffiths), finally gaining such 
wisdom as she can handle, forms the 
substance of the movie. Muriel is really a 
sort of Weight Watchers’ Forrest Gump, 
only a little more dreamy and larcenous 
and a lot more damaged by cultural junk 
food; what little she knows of life she has 
absorbed from Abba songs. But she is a 
cautionary, not an exemplary, figure, 
and there is something bleakly bracing in 
the way Hogan tells her story. -R.S. 
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cancer, combats fear with badinage 
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Verbal 
Medicine 


Two writers view thei) 


illnesses with spirit and u 
By R.Z. SHEPPARD 


NLIKE THE REST O! 
ing wounded, sick 
turn their health pr 
therapeutic books 
tag’s Illness as Metaphor w 
helped her and thousands of re 
with cancer. William Styron 
Visible benefited its author 
others torpedoed by depressior 
Wilfrid Sheed’s In Love 
light (Simon & Schuster; 252 p 
and Paul West's A Stroke 
(Viking; 181 pages; $21.95) are 
medical memoirs, kind of Bhi 
specials in which the writers 
their with 
imperfect professionals who tre 


tussles diseases 
Sheed is a novelist, essayist and 
with few equals in the styling of | 
observations on the decline and 
just about everything. Prolifi 
begins to describe West, whose 14 
nine works of nonfiction and tw 
umes of poetry exhibit a range of i 
nation and richness of expressi: 
were greatly appreciated before tl 
ture submitted to a literary loboton 
That both writers are Britis! 
Americans is less notable than that 
are now in their 60s, the decade 
payment is due for living the lives 
doctors advised against. Too many 
bratory swigs and strong after-di 


DENYING DENIAL: Sheed, suffering from 


it 


VORK 


can 
into 


cigars eventually led Sheed to seek ts 


ment for alcoholism, depression 


cancer of the tongue 


a significant } 





The professional's 


choice when 
every word is 
worthy of note 


Built for business professionals, 
this voice-activated microcassette 
starts recording at the sound of 
speech and stops automatically 
culminating tape “gaps and saving 
batteries and playback time. Auto- 
level maintains consistent volume 
ican 
record up to three bours on a 90- 


when taping Two speeds 


lo order, or for the 
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Money Market Fund May Not 
Be Iomorrows. 


Invest in a proven performer since 1974. 


Invest in Kemper Money Market Fund. 
Call 1-800-537-6001, extension 71 today for 


your /7@@ Kemper Money Market Fact Kit. 
You'll receive a prospectus containing more 


General Money Market Fund 
Rankings (as of 2/28/05 


complete information including management 
fees and expenses. Read it carefully before you 
invest or send money. The Fund is neither 


insured nor guaranteed by 





the U.S. Govern- 
ment. There’ no assurance that the Fund can 
maintain a $1.00 share value 
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We're Building Tomorrows Today 
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For over a decade, Chrysler Corporation's mini- 
vans have built a strong reputation for safety. 

However, some recent reports in the media have 
questioned the safety of liftgate latches on Dodge, 
Plymouth, and Chrysler minivans from model year 
1984 to 1994. If you own one of these minivans, 
these reports may have caused you some concern. 

We at Chrysler Corporation are convinced that 
there is no safety defect in these minivans’ liftgate 
latches, and the National Highway Traffic Safety 
Administration has not found otherwise. We stand 
behind the quality and safety of our minivans, 
including the liftgate latches. 








We also understand your concerns, and we 
want to assure you that your family’s safety is cen- 
tral to us. We also want to ensure your peace of 
mind. Therefore, we will replace your 1984 to 1994 
minivan’s liftgate latch with a stronger latch, at no 
charge to you, as soon as availability permits. 

For more information on this issue, please call 
us, toll-free, at 1-8300-MINIVAN (646-4826). We 
want you to be safe—and certain. 


4 CHRYSLER 
Wa¥ CORPORA’ 


Always wear your seat belt. 

















THE BEST WAY TO HELP 
KIDS ON THE INSIDE IS TO 
SHOW THEM THE OUTSIDE. 


rk, bY 10018. Give to THE FRESH AIR FUND 
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of which had to be surgically removed. 

West, a lifelong migraine sufferer, 

was used to weird sensations in his head. 
So when he felt a familiar woozy pain 
coming on, he downed a tumbler of 
Cognac and went to bed. The next morn- 
ing his breakfast coffee dribbled down 
his chin and his words turned to mush. 
These symptoms of a mild stroke quickly 
cleared, but not the cause: cardiac 
arrhythmias that required the planting of 
a pacemaker in his chest. West variously 
refers to this retrofit as his “titanium tit” 
and that “little lead soldier ... making a 
small battuta on my suet.” 

Sheed too knows how to deflect 
fear with badinage. His denial of 
denial is especially inventive, and the 
account of his English boyhood is 
high spirited, considering that he was_ | 
permanently hobbled by polio and had 
to trade in his cricket gear for braces 
and crutches. Yet catching an early 
bad break had an unexpected upside. 
“The period when 
I might have been * 
learning to adjust 
to the word [hand- 
icapped],” Sheed 
writes, “was so 
packed with small 
accomplishments 
that it was impos- 
sible not to feel 
like one of the ROUSING: West 
world’s winners wonders how many | 
ever afterwards.” “tyrannical oafs” a 

hospital needs 





West faces in- 
firmity with the same sort of confidence, 
seeing his medical history as part of “a 
big, holistic swoosh.” The author of Lord 
Byron's Doctor gives his own case the 
Byronic treatment. “From my first 
chemistry set, I knew that I was an 
experiment too... 1 walked and breathed 
immersed in a world not mine, not made 
of me” is a fair sample of his lyric urges. 
West's prose thrives on making connec- 
tions: the interactions of hospital gad- | 
getry with his own balky machinery; or 
how a late Beethoven quartet integrates 
opposing moods. West lists those moods 
as bold, mutinous, euphoric, sedate and 
restive, which add up to a pretty good 
description of his book. 

With their generous literary gifts, 
Sheed and West elevate an often dreary, 
self-absorbed genre. They are also 
above-average grousers. West on med- 
ical bureaucracies: “How many tyranni- 
cal oafs does a hospital need before it 
dwindles into incorrigible uselessness?” 
Sheed on members of Alcoholics Anony- 
mous; “People who talk in bumper stick- 
ers and have only one mood.” It’s a good 
sign. The patients are sitting up and tak- 
ing umbrage. 
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Writers Block 


Novelist Michael Chabon 
suffers the third-book blues 
By en ow 


RITE ABOUT WHAT YOU KNOW. 
Sure. And if what you know 
is that you are stuck on 
Chapter 1, Page 1 of your 
third book, with critics and editors lurk- 
ing and no idea in sight—what then, O 
most eloquent new voice (New York 
Times)? What now, O expert flyer of lit- 
erary kites in swirling narrative flights 
(Philadelphia Inquirer)? 

Michael Chabon’s 
likable first novel, The 
Mysteries of Pittsburgh, 
a lighthearted account 
of a young man growing 
up gay, was received 
with glad cries, and 
these still reverberated 
when his short story col- 
lection, A Model World, 
appeared. And then? 
Hmmm, let’s see. The white whale’s 
been done. Down the Mississippi on a 
raft? That too. Okay, lots of plots out 
there; maybe something about a dwarf in 
Germany who beats a drum... 

In some such doldrum, adrift in gid- 
diness or despair, Chabon decided to 
write about a novelist who can’t get his 
next novel written. Sure enough, Won- 
der Boys (Villard; 368 pages; $23) is, 
rather too cutely, not just the title of 
Chabon’s book, but of the novel his hero 
Grady Tripp can’t bring himself to finish. 
Tripp’s well-reviewed early books are 
receding into the distant past, and he 
feels fraudulent when his writing stu- 
dents admire them. He pretends opti- 
mism to his editor, but the truth is that 
his half-written book is an unreadable 
mass of unstrung chapters. 

Chabon’s chapters aren’t unread- 
able, but they are unstrung: a series of 
funny scenes about not writing a novel 
that somehow don’t hang together as 
novel. Chabon seems to be winking at 
friends: Look, here’s a ridiculous bit in 
which Tripp gets the dean of students 
pregnant. And here’s Miss Sloviak, the 
transvestite, and here’s Tripp's car with a 
dead dog and a tuba in the trunk. Some 
of this is worth a smile, some a raised 
eyebrow, but let’s agree with Chabon's 
publisher that he has actually written his 
third book. Now, about that fourth: well 
maybe an old guy, far out in the Gulf 
Stream, who catches this huge fish cd 


Wonder Boys 
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New technology 
launches wireless 
speaker revolution 





t the recent International Consumer 
Electronics Show gave Recoton’s new 
wireless stereo speaker system the 

Design and Engineering Award for being the 
“most innovative and outstanding new prod- 
uct.” Recoton was able to introduce this new 
generation of powerful wireless speakers due 
to the advent of 900 MHz technology. This new- 
ly approved breakthrough enables Recoton’s 
wireless speakers to rival the sound of expen- 
sive wired speakers. 








Recoton develops technology which transmits 
stereo sound up to 150 feet through walls! 


speakers plug into an outlet. The one trans- 
mitter can broadcast to an unlimited number 
of stereo speakers and headphones, And since 
each speaker contains its own built in receiv- 
er/amplifier, there are no wires running from 
the stereo to the speakers. 

Full dynamic range. The speaker, mounted 
in a bookshelf-sized acoustically construc:ed 
cabinet, provides a two-way bass reflex de- 
sign for individual bass boost control. Auto- 





FCC approved. In 
June of 1989, the 
Federal Communi- 
cations Commission 
allocated a band of 
radio frequencies 
stretching from 902 
to 928 MHz for wire- 
less, in-home prod- 
uct applications. 

Recoton, one of 
the world’s leading 
wireless speaker 
manufacturers, took 
advantage of the 
FCC ruling by creat- 
ing and introducing 
a new speaker sys- 
tem that utilizes the 
recently approved 
frequency band to 
transmit clearer, 
stronger stereo sig- 
nals throughout 
your home. 


Crisp sound. Just 
imagine being able 
to listen to your 
stereo, TV, VCR or CD 
player in any room 
of your home with- 


Volume 









Dare to Compare 


Don't take our word for it. Try it yourself 
We're so sure you'll love the new award-winning 
Recoton wireless speaker system that we offer 
you the Dare to Compare Speaker Challenge. 
Compare Recoton's rich sound quality to that of 
any $200 wired speaker. If you're not completely 
convinced that these wireless speakers offer the 
same outstanding sound quality as wired speak- 
ers, simply return them within 90 days for a full 
“No Questions Asked” refund. 


matic digital lock-in 
tuning guarantees 
optimum reception 
and eliminates drift 
These speakers are 
self-amplified; they 
can’t be blown out 


—— 


Stereo or hi-fi. 
These speakers have 
the option of either 
stereo or hi-fi sound 
You can 
speakers, one set on 
right channel and the 
other on left, for full 
stereo separation. Or, 
if you just want an 
extra speaker, set it 
on mono and listen 
to both channels on 
one speaker. 
high Special offer. For 
»: 2008 a limited time, you 
“gr can get these speak- 
: ers far below retail 
with our 90 day “Dare 
to Compare” money- 
back guarantee and 
full one year manu- 
facturer’s warranty 





use two 








OH x BW x 55" 


cy Respor 
50 Hz-15 KHz 











Transmitier needed to operate 





out having to run 

miles of speaker wire. Plus, you'll never have 
to worry about range because the new 900 MHz 
technology allows signals to travel over dis- 
tances of 150 feet or more through walls, ceil- 
ings and floors without losing sound quality 
One transmitter, unlimited receivers. The 
powerful transmitter plugs into a headphone, 
audio-out or tape-out jack on your stereo or 
TV component, transmitting music wireless- 
ly to your speakers or headphones. The 


speakers and headphones 


Recoton Transmitter $69 $4 SaH 
Recoton Wireless Speaker 989 $6 S&H 
Recoton Wireless Headphones......$59 $4 Sau 


Please mention promotional code 161-TM1172. 


Call toll-free 800-992-2966 24 hours a day 
ofS = 


COMTRAD INDUSTRIES 
2820 Waterford Lake Drive Suite 106 
Midlothian, Virginia 23113 

















MUSIC 


Experiencing the Wonder 


After four years, R.-and-B. grandmaster Stevie Wonder is back 
with bubbly new tunes—and some serious new concerns 


By CHRISTOPHER JOHN FARLEY 


TEVIE’S BACK. IT’S NOT AS SIMPLE AS 

it sounds. Stevie Wonder is a man 
whose accomplishments in music 

are as sparkling and intimidating 

as Michael Jordan’s achievements on the 
basketball court. He began churning out 
hits for Motown at age 12, and now, at age 
14, he’s a respected R.-and-B. grand- 
master who has racked up 17 Grammys 
a best-song Oscar and 18 No. 1 R.-and-B 
singles. When a guy like Wonder releas 
es a new CD—his first in four years—we 
expect a slam dunk. His fans feel entitled 
to an album of undiluted brilliance, like 
Fulfillingness’ First Finale or Songs in 
the Key of Life on the soundtrack to Jun 
gle Fever. Or songs of ecumenical funki- 
ness like Superstition or Boogie On Reg- 
gae Woman or Signed, Sealed, Delivered. 
O.K. so his new CD, Conversation 
Peace, isn’t a slam dunk—a few songs such 
as Sorry and Cold Chill feel oversynthe 


sized and android-like—but all in all, it’s 
another winner for Wonder. The album 
is more than just a bunch of giggly, com- 
mercial-ready love songs in the manner 
of I Just Called to Say I 
Love You. There are some 
bubbly tunes here—like 
the lovable, Care-Bearish 
Take the Time Out—but 
for the most part Won- 
der’s after bigger game. 
“There’s not a lot of peace 
in the world today,” says 
the singer with his "90s 
global perspective. “There 
are rumblings within fam- 
ily and cultural structures. 
There’s a right-wing ex- 
tremist movement and a 











Violence is on Wonder’s mind— 
murder and mayhem, past and present 
stateside and overseas. The swirling 
soulful My Love Is with You ends with 
the chant “Ban the handgun.” The 
anthemic yet prayerful title track, Con 
versation Peace, rages against ethnic 
cleansing, slavery and the Holocaust 
“There’s no chance of world salvation,’ 
sings Wonder, “‘less the conversation’s 
peace.” And even the poppy, sing-along 
chorus of Take the Time Out—“Take the 


time out to love someone 





Reach your arms out and 
hug someone” —belies the 
fact that the verses are 
about lost souls caught 
up in the vicious circle 
and circling viciousness 
of hunger, homelessness 
and drugs. 

So Stevie’s back. And 
his new CD is a fairly 
sturdy one, even if the 
notorious procrastinator 
and perfectionist took 
four years to complete it 





left one too, and there’s no 
middle. There are wars in 
Bosnia and Rwanda. There 


conversation. Hopefully the result will be 


peace 


its 


JUST YOUR 


PIANO MAN: His new CD is 
no slam dunk, but it scores 


is a need for 


Wonder says his next re- 
lease will be a gospel al- 


bum. Here’s hoping it doesn’t take as 
long; even Michael Jordan stayed away 


for only 18 months u 


NOT 


JOB, 


IT’S. YOUR BUSINESS. 


YOU CALL THE SHOTS. 
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Silence, Cunning, Exile 


From strife-torn Georgia comes Giya Kancheli, who may be 
the most important Soviet composer since Shostakovich 





By MICHAEL WALSH 





INCE THE IRON CURTAIN FIRST 

started to tear in the early ’80s, 

music lovers in the West have 

been exposed to a number of pre- 
viously unknown composers whose rep- 
utations were obscured by the rigid Sovi- 
et system, among them Edison Denisov, 
Sofia Gubaidulina and Alfred Shnitke. 
Now comes a man who may well be the 
most important composer to emerge 
from the old Soviet Union since Dmitri 
Shostakovich: Giya Kancheli, 59, whose 
dolorous yet spiritually radiant music 
gives eloquent voice to the ongoing 
tragedy of his native Georgia. 

“Music is a kind of self-reflection,” 
says the staunchly nationalistic compos- 
er. “I don’t try to write tragically, but 
those are my feelings.” Kancheli’s output 
includes seven symphonies, an opera 
and many shorter works; last month his 
passionate 25-minute work for viola and 
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forged a plangent music of protest 


string orchestra, Abii ne viderem (“I 
turned away that I might not see”), got its 
American premiere from violist Kim 
Kashkashian, conductor Dennis Russell 
Davies and the Stuttgart Chamber Or- 
chestra. Their ECM recording of the 
same work has just been released. 

In the enforced cultural isolation of 
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risks. Now there's a place you can 
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his homeland, Kancheli forged a plan- 
gent, tonal music of protest. Naive, al- 
most childlike melodies nestle with dis- 
sonant passages of the utmost ferocity; 
isolated sounds wink dimly in the dark- 
ness, gradually coalescing into coherent 
shapes. Suddenly the music explodes 
like shrapnel, and the listener is left to 
pick up the pieces. “In Kancheli’s music 
there is an intense spirituality combined 
with the craftsmanship of a composer 
who really knows what instruments 
sound like,” says Davies. “It’s a combina- 
tion you don’t often find.” 

Since 1991, Kancheli and his wife 
Lula have been exiles from Georgia. They 
have lived in Berlin, and will soon move to 
Belgium, where he will become compos- 
er in residence for the Antwerp Royal Or- 
chestra. Yet Georgia is never far from his 
thoughts: one of his most recent works is 
called Trauerfarbenesland (“The Sor- 
row-Colored Land”). “I can’t character- 
ize my music as religious, although reli- 
gious music is very close and dear to me,” 
says Kancheli, a devout Orthodox Christ- 
ian. “When a person goes into a church, 
synagogue or mosque where there’s no 
service going on, there’s a special kind of 
silence. I want to turn that silence into 
music.” In Kancheli’s hands the sounds of 
silence are hauntingly eloquent. g 

















PRESENTING THE EARTH'S MOST 
IMPRESSIVE SOURCE OF POWER. 


AND THE SUN. 


Rising over hills and mountaintops everywhere 
is one of the most powerful 4x4 vehicles under the 
sun. Jeep Grand Cherokee. 

What helps make this vehicle so superior is that it 
contains an available V8 engine, one of the few in its 
class’: Which, in turn, helps give it the greatest towing 
capacity in its class. Its technologically refined 5.2 litre 
engine is home to a multi-point fuel-injection system 
and is capable of producing 220 horsepower. That trans- 
lates into an impressive 0-60 mph in 8.1 seconds.” 

There is, however, a brain behind all this brawn. 
A feat in engineering called Quadra-Irac® It gives Jeep 
Grand Cherokee Limited the ability to read road 





conditions and determine automatically which 4WD 
setting is most suitable for maneuvering around a 
sometimes-stubborn Mother Nature. 


While Jeep engineers continue to revolutionize 
the world of four-wheel drive, they never compromise 
what made ours revolutionary in the first place: The 
Jeep Heritage. Possibly the feature most responsible for 
making Jeep Grand Cherokee the most impressive 
4x4 on the horizon. For more information or the 
dealer nearest you, please call 1-800-925-JEEP. 


There’s Only One Jeep”.. = 


A Division of the Chrysler Corporation. 


“Wards Luxury Sport-Utility Class. **Car and Driver 1994 Buyer's Guide. Always wear your seat belt. Jeep is a registered trademark of Chrysler Corporation 
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Death of a Rising Star 


Selena, adored along the border as the Tex-Mex Madonna, is 
gunned down while confronting a fan 


By S.C. GWYNNE CORPUS CHRISTI 
EFORE SHE TURNED NINE YEARS 
old, a pretty Texas girl named 
Selena Quintanilla Perez was al- 
ready singing at roadhouse 

dance halls and weddings, purveying a 

bright, up-tempo version of traditional 

Mexican-American border music. A little 

more than a decade later, she was the 

Grammy-winning queen of the booming 

“Tejano” music market, playing to 

crowds of 60,000 and selling , 

more than 15 million records 

in the U.S. and Mexico. § 

“Never in my dreams would I 

have thought that I would be- 

come this big,” she told TIME 
in a recent interview. “I am 
still freaking out.” 

On Friday, two weeks 
shy of her 24th birthday, the 
singer, now known simply as 
Selena, was shot to death in 
a motel in Corpus Christi, 
Texas. The accused assailant 
was a former employee, Yo- 
landa Saldivar, 32, who once 
headed Selena’s fan club and 
later ran a boutique owned 
by the singer. Saldivar was 
arrested after a nine-hour 
standoff with police in the 
parking lot of the Days Inn. 
The only explanation offered 
for the killing came from 
Selena’s father, Abraham 
Quintanilla, who suggested 
that Selena’s meeting with 
Saldivar at the Days Inn was 
about financial irregularities. 
“My daughter Selena was 
killed this morning by a dis- 
gruntled employee,” said Quintanilla. 
“There were discrepancies with the fan 
club, and they resulted in the shooting of 
Selena.” 

The news of her death was a bitter 
blow to many Texans, especially Mexi- 
can-American youths, for whom Selena 
had become both an icon and a role mod- 
el. She was the embodiment of young, 
smart, hip, Mexican-American youth— 
wearing midriff-baring bustiers 
boasting of a tight-knit family and a 
down-to-earth personality, a Madonna 
without the controversy. Hundreds of 
teenagers, many weeping, gathered at 
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the scene of the shooting, while on the 
other side of town a long procession of 
cars passed the lower-middle-class home 
where Selena lived. Many fans placed 
balloons and notes of condolence in a 
chain-link fence in front of her property. 
Bouquets of flowers piled up outside her 
boutique. 

In San Antonio, the acknowledged 
capital of Tejano music, Selena’s fans 
responded to news of her death by orga- 
nizing two memorial services on Friday 





MURDER AND SHATTERED PROMISES: Selena had won one-name 
recognition and had plans for crossover hits when tragedy struck 


night. On San Antonio’s South Side, a 


throng that included children and seniors 
converged on the parking lot of South 
Park Mall. As darkness fell, they waved 


candles, wept and swayed gently to Sele- 


na’s recordings. A similar scene took 
place across town at Brackenridge Park. 
Meanwhile, thousands of callers jammed 
the lines at the state’s 32 Tej: idio sta- 
tions, most of which were alternating 
coverage of the shooting with Selena 
music “marathons.” 

Selena was born in the blu lar 
factory town of Lake Jackson, just s ith 
of Houston. After her father was laid off 
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by Dow Chemical, the family moved to 
Corpus Christi and plunged into the 
music business. “We went to Corpus 
Christi to put food on the table when I 
was 6%,” Selena said in the TiME inter- 
view. “We would play for family wed- 
dings. When I was eight I recorded my 
first song in Spanish, a country song. 
When I was nine we started a Tex-Mex 
band.” She stuck with it, spending much 
of her time as a teenager on the road and 
getting her high-school diploma through 
a correspondence course. In 1989 she 
and her band, Los Dinos, got their big 
break—a recording contract with giant 
EMI—and then began to ride the wave 


of Tejano music, now the _fastest- 
growing segment: of the Hispanic 
recording business. Her father still 


manages the band, which includes her 
brother and husband. 

While Tejano fans reside 
mostly in Texas and Mexico, 
they range as far north as 
Michigan and New York City. 
Selena’s rise paralleled the 
success of other Tejano bands 
such as La Diferenzia, Mazz 
and La Mafia. But Selena was 
far and away the biggest star 
of the Tejano universe. By the 
age of 19 she was a million- 
aire, At 21 she could draw a 
crowd of 20,000 to the fair- 
grounds in Pasadena, Texas. 
Last year 60,000 people 
showed up to hear her in 
Houston, and her Selena Live 
won a Grammy as the best 
Mexican-American album. 
The single Amor Prohibido 
(Forbidden Love), from her 
most recent album, has sold 
400,000 copies in the U.S 
and abroad. Most of her 
songs are a form of dance pop 
that combines Top 40 melo- 
dies with the rhythms of 
Colombian cumbia and tradi- 
tional Texas conjunto—the 
border music influenced by 
Czech and German polkas 
featuring accordions and bajo sexto gui- 
tars. Selena’s lyrics, which were often 
written in English and then translated 
into Spanish, are straightforward and 
simple. At the time of her death, Selena 
was working on her first English- 
language record, one that many felt 
would help her cross over as Gloria Este 
fan did. “She was one of us,” said Rose- 
mary Escamilla of Corpus Christi. “I'd 
see her at Wal-Mart or K Mart without 
makeup, like she didn’t have all that 
money.” Said another fan: “We lost a very 
good friend. She was our idol. We just 
can’t believe she died that way.” Ld 
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There are 33 different products from 


Amway in this photo. (The other 5000 or so wouldn't fit.) 


Virtually everything shown above could be obtained through Amway. Look for 
the sunscreen, vitamins, snacks, and more... from the patio furniture to the gas 
| ; ‘ , 
| grill. A diverse product line is only one of the many benefits of being associated i 





with Amway... either as a quality-conscious customer, or as an 





« independent Amway distributor. Its clear to see why Amway can 
; now be found in more than 60 countries and territories around the 
ia) 
+ aE 5 
— a world. By the way, there is one thing you can't see in the photo 
= EP 44 : , 
pall above... Amways money-back, 100% satisfaction guarantee. 
fa 
2 =» But it there.) 
mae | (But its there And you thought you knew us. 
— all 33? For a free into packet which includes the solution to this ad, call 1-800-544-7167. In Canada, call 1-800-265-5427 
2 — ©1905 AMWAY CORPORA yn \ 
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Julia and 
Lyle Leave It 


Jaws dropped when LYLE 
LOVETT and a barefoot JULIA 
ROBERTS married secretly 
and suddenly in Marion, 
Indiana, in June 1993. Eye- 
lids barely batted, however, 
when they announced their 
separation last week. “We 
remain close and In great 
support of one another,” 
said the couple in a state- 
ment. The union between 
the country singer with the 
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Giving Oscar a Charge 

For all their benefits, American Express Gold Cards aren't 
very comfortable. Australian designer LIZZY GARDINER found 
that out when she wore a frock made of 254 of them to the 
Academy Awards, where she and TIM CHAPPEL won an Oscar 
for their costumes for The Adventures of Priscilla, Queen of the 
Desert. “I’m broke, and | didn’t have anything to wear,” says 
Gardiner. “So | went through my list of past good ideas.” Each 
card was in her name but had a digit missing, making it 
invalid. Still, the outfit may have a practical use. “I’m selling 
it,” she says. “It’s going to pay my rent for a few months.” 
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By BELINDA LUSCOMBE 


= sharp lyrics and the Pretty 

Woman star with the big 
“smile was regarded as 
unconventional at best 
sand as doomed from the 
start by most. Though of- 
ten publicly avowing their 
affection, the two spent 
little time together in re- 
cent months. No reason 
for the separation was giv 
en, but students of celebri- 
ty mismatches can look for 
clues in an early Lovett 
song: “If I were the man 
she wanted, I wouldn’t be 
the man | am.” 


When Argentine 
soccer star Diego 
Maradona van- 
ished for three 
days, President 
Carlos Saul Men 


emerged after much pleading 


Maureen McCormick's debut 
album, When You Get a Little 
Lonely, is out this week. The 
former Marcia of 


em personally endorsed a 


search. Maradona turned up 


'e 


I'V's The Brady 
Bunch plans to 
tour but won't 
take any requests 


* behind the locked door of a 
Buenos Aires hotel room, \ 


refusing to leave. He finally ¥ for TV themes. 


O.K., Everyone, Say Cheesy 


Even the most acrimonious of rifts can be put behind one 
for the right cause—pizza, for example. DONALD and IVANA 
TRUMP, showing a newfound maturity, have reunited for a 
Pizza Hut commercial. And for about $1 million, which 
they say will go to charity. The ad, which first aired last 
weekend, features Ivana asking her ex for a slice. “Actually, 
you're only entitled to half,” he responds. Maalox, anyone? 
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Hands of Stone, Hearts of Gold 


HERE WERE THREE BUBBAS, TWO POOKIES, ONE 

Tookie, a Pork Chop, brothers Motorboat and Speed- 

boat Jones, Ted Williams (no relation), Pete Rose (re- 

lation), an Evers, a Chance and a lot of stinkers. They 
came in sizes ridiculously large and incredibly small, ages old 
and older. They had worn the uniforms of the Brasschaat (Bel- 
gium) Braves and Melbourne (Australia) Monarchs. They gave 
up day jobs like stockbroker and bag boy and minister 
and fireman and even sportswriter. They all had the same 
dream, though, the same faint hope that they would appear 
in a major league box score for the 
first, or one last, time. 

Call them what you will—replace- 
ment players, opportunists, scabs—but, 
hey, they spent six weeks of spring train- 
ing playing hard and praying even hard- 
er. Each would receive $25,000 if he 
made the opening-day roster and his 
team actually played a game. But these 
guys weren't in it for the money, at least 
not so much as the warring parties were. 
A few days before the scheduled start of 
the season, the Florida Marlins’ 38-year- 
old replacement first baseman, Rick Lan- 
cellotti, said, “It’s like they gave us a Mer- 
cedes without the keys. But at least we 
got to sit in it.” 

At week’s end, it was unclear whether 
the Seven Months’ War is really over 
or whether The Baseball Encyclopedia 
would sprout 600 new names this week. 

Eventually, the replacement players 
will be forgotten. They should be remembered, though, and 
maybe even thanked. They helped keep spring-training cities on 
life support, they made the major leaguers think twice about 
continuing their strike, and, most important, they turned back 
the clock to a time when the players ran everything out and 
signed everything put in front of them. Before the last spring- 
training game in Vero Beach, Florida, the mock Los Angeles 
Dodgers came out on the field and applauded the fans for their 
support. That’s something you don’t see every day—hell, any 
day—in the majors. 

Crossing a picket line can indeed be morally repugnant. But 
this baseball strike wasn’t exactly Matewan, not when the play- 
ers, who average more than $1 million a year, weren’t even 
willing to man their own picket lines. Ostensibly, the players 
were worried about security, but more probably, they were 
worried about having to sign a lot of autographs. Disdain for the 
public is one thing the owners and players have in common. 

That contempt had a lot to do with the original, cynical con- 
cept of replacement ball. Let’s put some has-beens and never- 








| Clary gets his start someday, the right way. 


would-have-beens in major league uniforms and see what hap- 
pens. Well, the fans stayed away—only so many of us remember 
Butch Metzger, a pitcher who resurfaced 17 years after his last 
major league appearance. And the baseball was pretty drab, with 
too many groundouts and too few extra-base hits. “Major leaguers 
have multiple tools,” said Marlin pitcher-stockbroker Steve Fire- 
ovid. “Most of us have a tool.” Tiger manager Sparky Anderson 
refused to watch it, and the Baltimore Orioles refused to play it, 
in part to preserve Cal Ripken’s 2,009-game playing streak. But 
even people like Oakland A’s manager Tony LaRussa were im- 
pressed with the replacements’ efforts. “I 
might just videotape some of these games,” 
said LaRussa, “and when the regular play- 
2 ers get back, show them what it was like 
when they really wanted to play.” 

The replacements provided some 
comic relief, to be sure. There were Seat- 
tle Mariners who ate so much of the club- 
house food that manager Lou Piniella had 
to put them on a diet, and New York Yan- 
kees who had to be told it was not O.K. to 
wear their official hats and jackets to the 
shopping mall. 

But the replacements provided inspi- 
ration as well. Dave Graybill, a fire fight- 
er in Glendale, Arizona, and a Mariner 
replacement, rescued badly burned twin 
infants from a fire, then 10 hours later 
pitched two shutout innings. Another 
pitcher, Dave Shotkoski of the Atlanta 


PLAYERS like Rockie Sam Ferretti bobbled = Braves, was killed in West Palm Beach, 
the ball but not the essence of the game 


Florida, during a robbery, but even his 
tragedy yielded a tale of heroism. Braves outfielder-cable in- 
staller Terry Blocker walked and talked his way through a bad 
neighborhood and eventually led police to a suspect. 

The Marlins’ promotional motto this spring was “You don’t 
know them. They don’t know you. But you share something in 
common: A Love for the Game.” Perhaps nobody in baseball— 
real or replacement—has had that love tested more than Marty 
Clary, who was once a member of Atlanta’s starting rotation and 
was scheduled to be the Marlins’ opening-day starter. Clary’s 
baseball travels have taken him to Parma, Italy, and Puebla, 
Mexico. It was while he was in Mexico last year that Clary, 33, 
and his wife suffered a senseless tragedy: their toddler son died 
after falling out of a third-floor window. “We took some time 
off to heal after my son’s death,” says Clary, “but my dream nev- 
er died. I still have the desire, and the ability, I think, to pitch 
in the majors.” 

Nobody really wanted replacement players. But say this for 
them: they warmed up this baseball season. Here’s hoping 
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Maybe the fact that I’ve actually played a cat explains aid 
love for milk. Or maybe it’s just that milk’s got nine essential nutrients and 
tastes great when it’s ice cold. Who knows? But betweemy6u and me, 

I'll pose with a mustache over a snake any day. 


MILK 


What a surprise!” 
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WILL YOUR SEAT LOOK 47s good IN 5 YEARS? 


(10 DOESN’T WANT THEIR GOOD LOOKS TO LAST? THAT’S WHY BLAZER OFFERS 
THE AGELESS ELEGANCE OF LEATHER SE ATING SURFACES, OR PREMIUM FABRIC COVERED 
WITH THE TECHNOLOGICAL EQUIVALENT OF THE FOUNTAIN OF YOUTH: SCOTCHGARD 
FABRIC PROTECTOR. VISIT YOUR CHEVY DEALER AND SEE WHY, EITHER WAY, YOUR SEAT IS 


COVERED BEAUTIFULLY. FOR A FREE BR¢ YCHURE OR VIDEO CALL 1-800-950-0540 
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